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Universal 


‘Cast Steel Drawbar Yokes 
Draft Lugs 
Cast Steel Draft Arms or Sills 


Tandem Draft Gear 
REENFORCE- 


Triples Capacity 
reduces recoil 25” 
(for old or new cars) 


Universal Draft Gear ie Co. 


Railway Exchange Building 


CHICAGO | 








PANTASOTE 


The National Standard for car curtains and 
car upholstery. Twenty years’ service tests 
have established its superiority to any other 
curtain material. 


AGASOTE 


For car headlinings and interior trim. A 
homogeneous waterproof board of great 
density and tensile strength. It will not 
warp, blister or separate. 


FIREPROOF AGASOTE 


Non-conductive qualities of heat and cold 
make it peculiarly well adapted for head- 
lining and interior trim for steel fireproof 
passenger cars, entirely eliminating the dis- 
advantage of steel for interior trim and 
giving the appearance of wood finish. 


THE PANTASOTE COMPANY 


11 Broadway, New York Peoples Gas Building, Chicage 
797 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco 








Ss SULZBERGER’S SS 


STERILIZED 


CURLED HAIR 


“UPHOLSTERY DE LUXE” 


UNEXCELLED FOR DURABLE. SANITARY UPHOLSTERY 
IN NEW CARS, OR IN THE REPAIRING OF OLD ROLLING STOCK 


SAMPLES AND PRICES GLADLY FURNISHED 


SULZBERGER & SONS COMPANY 


1100 S. ASHLAND AVE. CHICAGO 





SARCO MINERAL RUBBER ASPHALTS 


SARCO No. 6 Waterproofing SARCO Mineral Rubber Floors 
SARCO Bituminous Putty SARTAC-Damp-Proofing 
SARCO 5-M Paint SARCO R. S. A. Specifications 
SARCO Refrigerator Compound SARCO Roof Cement 
SARCO PRODUCTS INSURE PURITY AND RELIABILITY 
Promptness—Service—Efficienoy 
<Q> standard ASPHALT & RUBBER CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














DICKINSON DEVICES 


Cast Iron Smoke Jacks 
Light Fire-Proof Smoke Jacks 
Ventilators All Materials 
Cast Iron Chimneys 
Cast Iron Buildings 
Telesbene Booths 


PAUL DICKINSON Inc., 3346 South Artesian Ave., Chicago 














GOLD CAR HEATING & LIGHTING CO. 


ECONOMICAL—SYSTEMS OF MERIT—WwILt NoT FREEZE 


VAPOR PRESSURE 
SYSTEMS SYSTEMS 


VAPOR AND PRESSURE 
SYSTEMS 


HOT WATER ELECTRIC 
SYSTEMS SYSTEMS 


AUTOMATIC HEAT CONTROL FOR ALL SYSTEMS—VENTILATORS 
17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK 








CHASE GOAT BRAND PLUSHES AND 


CHASE 


IMITATION LEATHER 


Quality standards are fixed and dependable 


Several months ago a seat cover of Chase Plush was sent to us with the 
statement that it had been in continual service for. twenty-four years. 





L, C. CHASE & CO. 


=a <= 88 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 326 W. Madison Street, CHICAGO. 321 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK. 303 Majestic Bldg., DETROIT, | 
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At the annual meeting of the Association of American Rail- 
way Accounting Officers the question of establishing a cen- 
tral clearing house for the settlement 


Railway of agreed balances as between railway 
Clearing companies was again brought up. The 
. association had invited T. H. B. 


McKnight, treasurer of the Pennsyl- 
vania Lines West and a member both of the accounting 
officers association and of the Society of Railway Financial 
Officers to be present, and he made a short address, going 
over in outline the plan which he and some of his associates 
among the financial officers had worked out some years ago 
for a central clearing house. ‘These plans have been de- 
scribed at some length in the Railway Age Gazette and com- 
mented on. The objection which has been fatal to their 
adoption was outlined, in reply to Mr. McKnight, by C. B. 
Seger, vice-president and comptroller of the Union Pacific. 
In substance this argument is that about the only thing which 
a railway company has left to it to manage in its own way is 
its cash. The management of this cash is a responsibility 
and a duty that peculiarly belongs to the executive powers 
of the company. The adoption of a central clearing house 
for railways by enforcing uniformity would deprive each 
company of the freedom of action which it now enjoys. This 
argument will in all probability prevent the establishment 
of a central clearing house in the immediate future. 
Whether or not it will be sufficiently strong five or ten years 
from now to counterbalance the advantages that would re- 
sult from a central clearing house is a matter which will 
depend to a large extent on the trend taken by the public 
regulation of railways in this country. 


The past few years have seen considerable progress made 
toward improved engineering as regards locomotive pistons, 
, crank pins, etc. Locomotive designers 

Alloy Steel in jaye pmcn come to see the ad- 
Locomotive vantage of using heat-treated and alloy 
steels in reducing the weights in the 
reciprocating parts but there is still 
much educational work to be done before mechanical railroad 
men in general are brought fully to realize the advantages 
to be obtained by the use of special steels. It therefore 
seems unfortunate that more time could not have been given 
to the paper on Alloy Steel in Locomotive Design by L. R. 
Pomeroy, which was prepared for the recent convention of 


Design 


the Master Mechanics’ Association and an abstract of which 
was published in the Daily Railway Age Gazette of June 21. 
The author of this paper has had a great deal of experi- 
ence both in locomotive design and work connected with 
steel manufacture and there are points brought out in the 
paper which should prove enlightening to locomotive de- 
signers. For example, the reduction in the weights of fin- 
ished parts in a 2-10-2 type locomotive, accomplished by the 
use of special steels, may very easily be made to exceed 
4,000 lb. and in a Pacific type locomotive 2,000 1b., both 
of these figures including the saving made by reducing the 
weight of the counterbalances. The use of hollow axles alone 
in a 2-10-2 type locomotive would save in the neighborhood 
of 1,000 lb. Aside from other considerations the value in a 
direct way of the saving effected by the substitution of alloy 
steel for carbon steel in the piston rods, crossheads and pins, 
side rods, crank pins and valve gear, and the use of hollow 
driving axles, will be readily seen when it is considered that 
the resultant reduction in weight would permit an addi- 
tional weight in the boiler which would add fully two 
inches to its diameter. Moreover, the increases in power 
which are being made in American locomotives should prompt 
designers to look into the future, when it may be necessary 
to use these special steels in other parts than those named in 
order to keep the weight within reasonable limits. It there- 
fore behooves railway mechanical men to familiarize them- 
selves with the possibilities of improved design by the use of 
such materials. 


A great deal of time is wasted at conventions by the chairmen 
of committees or the authors of papers reading the reports in 
, their entirety. These reports are almost 

Waste of Time invariably printed and distributed to 
in the members in acvance so that they 

may familiarize themselves with their 
contents and come to the convention 
prepared to discuss whatever portion of them they may be in- 
terested in. When it is the intention that the members shall 
be familiar beforehand with the contents of papers, why take 
up the time that might be given to discussion or other work in 
the convention by reading reports that the members are per- 
fectly capable of reading themselves? The railway mechanical 
associations could very well profit by the example of the 
American Society for Testing Materials. This society has 
definite rules governing the presentation of papers and re- 


Conventions 
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ports and these rules are printed in the program of the 
convention. The following is taken from the first page of 
the program for the nineteenth annual meeting held last 
week in Atlantic City: 

Presentation of Papers.—Papers by members in attendance at the meeting 
shall take precedence over papers by absent members. The latter may, 
at the discretion of the chair, be presented only by title. Authors will be 
expected to confine themselves to brief references to the principal features 
of their papers. In general, the time allotted to the presentation of a 
paper shall be limited to ten minutes, The time may be extended, how- 
ever, for special reasons, at the discretion of the chair or by a vote of 
the meeting. 

Fresentation of Committee Reports.—Committee reports shall also be 
limited in their presentation to a brief summary of their principal features; 
but matters which are to be referred to letter ballot of the society shall 
either be read in extenso, or acted on as printed without reading, according 
to the expressed sense of the meeting. 


As an example of the way this procedure works out in 
the conventions the report of the Committee on Steel, which 
constituted a book of 100 pages, was presented in about 
15 minutes and the time which would have otherwise been 
taken in the unnecessary reading of this report was em- 
ployed in a brisk and instructive discussion of C. D. Young’s 
paper on Heat Treatment of Axles. This waste of time in 
conventions has been called to the attention of the officers 
before this and it is high time that something definite was 
done to make better use of the time spent at conventions, par- 
ticularly as the number of subjects which demand attention 
is constantly increasing. 


THE INVESTIGATION OF GOVERNMENT 
REGULATION 


T= is pending in Congress a resolution introduced by 

Senator Newlands providing for an investigation by a 
joint committee of Congress of our entire system of govern- 
ment regulation of railways. When it was introduced the 
financial position of the railways had just begun to show 
improvement. If it had continued to be bad, or after a 
slight improvement had grown bad again, probably the res- 
olution already would have been passed. But earnings have 
continued to be good; and doubtless this is one of the main 
reasons why the resolution has not been adopted. There are 
many other subjects of importance pressing upon the atten- 
tion of Congress, and probably it feels that while the rail- 
ways are prospering the railway question can wait. 

It will be very unfortunate, however, if Congress adjourns 
without passing this resolution. It is true that the railways 
are doing better now than they have for some years, but the 
improvement easily could be, and in fact is being, overesti- 
mated. The statistics of earnings and expenses for the Class 
1 roads—those earning more than $1,000,000 per year—for 
the first 10 months of the fiscal year 1916 are now available. 
These show that the net operating income per mile in these 
months was 43 per cent greater than in the corresponding 
months of the fiscal year 1915. But this relatively great 
improvement is due as much to the fact that the year ended 
on June 30, 1915, was an extremely bad one as to the fact 
that the year ended June 30, 1916, was a very good one. The 
last preceding fiscal year in which the railways had large 
earnings was that which ended on June 30, 1913. In that 
year their net operating income on their property investment 
was 4.87 per cent. The fiscal year just ended will be found, 
when all the statistics are available, to have made a better 
showing than 1913, but not much better. The comparative 
earnings and expenses per mile for the first 10 months of the 
fiscal year 1913 and the first 10 months of the fiscal year 
1916 are as follows: 

EARNINGS AND OPERATING EXPENSES For TEN MonTHS oF FiscaL YEarRS 
1913 anv 1916 


Total Operating Net Net 
earnings expenses operating operating 
per mile permile revenue Taxes income 

Ten months fiscal year 1913. .$11,508 $7,928 $3,581 $464 $3,124 
Ten months fiscal year 1916.. 12,207 7,974 4,233 524 3,709 
Increase 1916 over 1913..... 6.1% 0.6% 18.2% 12.9% 18.7% 
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It will be seen that the increase in net operating income 
per mile in 10 months was 18.7 per cent; but allowance must 
be made for the increase in investment on which a return 
must be paid from this increased income. On June 30, 1913, 
the cost of road and equipment per mile of Class 1 roads was 
$73,700, and the net operating income of the 10 months on 
this was 4.24 per cent. It is safe to assume that the invest- 
ment in road and equipment has increased as fast in propor- 
tion during the last year as it did during the preceding four 
years. If this is the case it amounted on June 30, 1916, to 
$79,559, and the net operating income earned per mile dur- 
ing the first 10 months of the fiscal year 1916 would pay a 
return on this of 4.66 per cent. In other words, the net re- 
turn which was earned in the fiscal year just closed probably 
was greater than that earned in 1913 or 1910, but probably 
was smaller than that earned 10 years ago, and certainly 
cannot be held to have been excessive. 

Besides, this return was earned in a year when gross earn- 
ings broke all records. It cannot be assumed in view of past 
experience that these large earnings can be continuously 
maintained for a long period. There are bound to be fluctua- 
tions in the future as there have been heretofore. Further- 
more, the increase in the net return earned has been due not 
only to a large increase in earnings but also to the fact that 
the railway managements have been extraordinarily success- 
ful in holding down operating expenses. While the increase 
in total earnings per mile over the same period in 1913 was 
6.1 per cent, the increase in operating expenses was only 0.6. 
This relationship of increases in earnings and in expenses 
cannot be maintained. The managements recently have had 
to make numerous advances in the wages of their unorgan- 
ized employees and are confronted with demands for enor- 
mous advances in those of their organized employees. There 
have been unprecedented increases in the costs of materials 
and supplies. Many expenditures on the maintenance of 
way and of equipment have been deferred, but are now being 
made and will have to be included in the operating accounts. 
The efficiency of labor, which always reaches its maximum 
in bad times, always declines in good times. The figures are 
certain, therefore, to show in future large increases in ex- 
penses. In fact, they have already begun to. During the 
last six months of the calendar year 1915 the increase in 
operating expenses was very small. Since then it has been 
large, and is rapidly growing larger. 

The recent statistics regarding railway earnings and ex- 
penses are to a large extent the expression of abnormal con- 
ditions, and, should not in large measure influence the de- 


cision of Congress regarding the proposed investigation of 


regulation. The broad, general influences and tendencies are 
what determine the results of railway operation in any con- 
siderable period of years, and are, therefore, the things with 
which Congress should familiarize itself and by which it 
should be governed in shaping the policy of regulation. Now, 
the broad, general and controlling influences and tendencies 
are still adverse to the lasting prosperity and satisfactory 
development of our transportation system. At least, this is 
the almost unanimous opinion of those who have devoted 
themselves to special investigation of the subject. 

If the managements were free, like those of other business 
concerns, to deal with the conditions they encounter in their 
field as they might think fit, or as their competitive relation- 
ships might permit, they would be able to maintain in bad 
years and in good a satisfactory average margin between in- 
come and output. But their freedom of action is narrowly 
restricted. They are subjected to 49 masters—to the national 
government and 48 states. A large majority of these masters 
are not intelligent or fair. Even if they were they might dif- 
fer in the policies of regulation followed, with results harm- 
ful to both the railways and the public; Our policy of reg- 
ulation is extremely defective. It needs to be simplified, 
unified and made more constructive. ‘The legislation re- 
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quired can be determined only by thorough investigation. 
Every day this is postponed the situation tends to become 
worse and the loss inflicted upon the public to grow greater. 
Congress should not adjourn without adopting the resolution 
for an investigation of railway regulation. 





ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILWAY 
ACCOUNTING OFFICERS 


A MOST interesting and encouraging sign of the spirit 

in which railway regulation in this country is being 
accepted was given by the proceedings at the twenty-eighth 
annual convention of the Association of American Railway 
Accounting Officers held at Detroit last week. While it 
is true that in quite a number of individual cases the comp- 
troller of a railroad company has been the right-hand man 
of the controlling and managing interest in the company, 
it has too often been the case that the comptroller or gen- 
eral auditor was treated as the confidential bookkeeper for the 
controlling interest whose only duty was to his employer 
and whose theories of the general underlying principles 
which ought to govern sound accounting had to be entirely 
subordinated to the wishes of the employer. With a company 
whose securities are held by savings banks and by a great 
number of dependent individuals the accounting officer of a 
railroad ought to have a higher conception of his powers of 
having a voice in the determination of proper accounting 
principles and the interpretation of these principles than 
that of the mere bookkeeper. With the further extension 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission’s minute regula- 
tion of railroad accounts the accounting officers, more par- 
ticularly through their association, have necessarily had to 
assume responsibilities to the commission as well as to their 
companies. This change was probably viewed with a good 
deal of suspicion, or at least distrust, by many railway 
executives or railway boards of directors when its trend 
first became apparent in 1907. 

The Association of American Railway Accounting Officers 
has so ably conducted itself in this somewhat dual capacity 
which was thrust on it that it is probably safe to say that 
the great majority of railroad directors as well as railroad 
executives recognize their obligation to the efforts of the 
association. 

With the amount of publicity which the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission enforces in regard to railroad companies’ 
accounts there is no excuse for a railroad comptroller to be 
less than perfectly frank in the annual statement rendered 
to stockholders. The old air of secrecy which was thought 
necessary in regard to the work of the railroad accounting 
officer has become an anachronism. ‘The accounting officer 
can be of great help to his board of directors by inspiring 
both in the commission and in the general public, and also 
in the minds of investors, a feeling of confidence in the 
frankness of the reports to the commission. 

The New York Central has not always been the leader 
in matters of frankness with its minority stockholders and 
with the general public, but it has been under the president- 
ship of the general auditor of the New York Central that 
the accounting officers’ association has made most progress 
toward a conception of its responsibilities and powers. The 
emphasis that is laid by President White, in his address 
before the Detroit meeting, on the necessity for discussing 
principles, not details, is a sign of the progress which is 
being made by the association. ‘There are probably many 
members of the association who, because of the views of 
their executives, necessarily had to follow a narrow course 
in their discussion and practice of accounting principles 
who will be inwardly very glad of the changes which are 
taking place. There are probably others in whom the older 
principles are so deeply ingrained that their personal opinion 
will be strongly against some of the changes which are 
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being made. Nevertheless, the association as an association 
is putting itself on record as recognizing progress and as 
directing and aiding in this progress. 


HOW THE STRIKE VOTE IS TAKEN 
LTHOUGH scattered reports from various parts of the 
country indicate that many of the engineers, firemen, 
conductors and other trainmen are not in favor of a strike, 
it is evident that the officers of the brotherhoods of train 
employees are not neglecting any precautions to insure the 

result they want from the strike vote they are taking. 

After having so worded the strike ballot as to give the 
employees no opportunity to vote on the question of arbitra- 
tion, and as almost to preclude a negative vote regarding a 
strike, the executives of the organizations have issued in- 
structions for the purpose of preventing any of their mem- 
bers from indicating that they are satisfied with their jobs 
by refraining from voting. ‘The circular letter of instruc- 
tions for the taking of the strike vote, issued to the general 
chairmen, local chairmen, lodges and divisions of the four 
brotherhoods, and signed by their chief executives, includes 
the following (the italics are ours): 


“Tt will be the duty of all general and local chairmen to use their best 
efforts in securing a full and complete vote. It should be understood that 
all members holding seniority rights or actually employed in service affected 
by this movement wil] be required to vote, 

“In taking the vote the local chairmen will insist that the person voting 
read the ballot before signing same, but under no circumstances will he be 
permitted to take it away with him. After signing the ballot, have him 
detach it, place in envelope, seal same and deliver it to the person author- 
ized to take the vote, who shall write the name of the person voting on 
the outside of the envelop. No influence should be used to induce him to 
sign one way or the other. 

‘Members will undoubtedly be approached by officials and others for the 
purpose of gaining information. All members are cautioned against giving 
out information or discussing the questions involved.’ 


In spite of the naive instruction against using influence, 
it is not strange that strike votes taken under such conditions 
usually demonstrate such remarkable unanimity. The bal- 
lots on which the employees are asked to sign a promise 
to throw up their jobs, in the presence of a committee chair- 
man and without discussing the questions involved, read as 
follows: 


“I have personally read the foregoing statement and believe the request 
tor an eight hour basic day with time and one-half time for all overtime 
worked in all except passenger service a just demand, and hereby authorize 
the chief executives and general chairman of the B. L. E., B. L. F. & E., 
O. R. C. and B, R. T. to act as my agents or attorneys in dealing for a 
settlement of these questions, and if the said chief executives and general 
chairmen are unable to otherwise effect a settlement satisfactory to them, 
T hereby cast My WotOiscscccccccceses a STRIKE.” 

(for or against) 


While it is, of course possible for an employee to vote 
that the demand is “just” and to authorize the leaders to 
represent him, while at the same time casting his vote against 
a strike, it is apparent that no such result was contemplated 
when the ballot was written. 

The Order of Railway Conductors at its recent convention 
also took action to make it easier to obtain a vote for a strike 
by amending its laws to provide that in the counting of 
votes its territorial associations shall be taken as the units, 
instead of lines of railroad. If two-thirds of the members 
in an association vote in favor of a strike, all of the lines in 
that territory will be counted as having voted in favor of it, 
although on some individual railroad less than two-thirds 
may have voted for the strike. The employees on a road 
under this provision would be called upon to participate in 
a strike which they had voted against. 

The spekesman for the brotherhoods at the conference 
with the railway committee in New York said that the offi- 
cers of the organizations had no power “to declare war” un- 
til the men had rendered their verdict, but those who write 
the ballots believe in so writing them that they will have 
some influence on the verdict of those voting. The expres- 
sion of the true views and wishes of the members of the 
brotherhoods is rendered impossible by the wording of the 
ballot and the instructions issued regarding the voting on it. 
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“of premiums—applicable to places where cooperation is 
ss = needed, but not applicable to big industries, with extensive 
Letters to the Editor = private tracks—would aid in energizing such a campaign. 

: G. M.D. 





ECONOMICAL USE OF TEAM TRACKS 
Newark, N. J. 
To THE Epiror oF THE RAatLwAy AGE GAZETTE: 

Your editorial of June 16, telling how the New Haven 
Road can carry and deliver freight twice as fast as consignees 
can unload it, calls up an evil as old as your oldest subscriber 
and one which, nevertheless, no one seems to worry about. At 
least nobody has done any serious constructive thinking on 
the subject. Freight cars should, indeed, be unloaded at once, 
on arrival at destination, as you say. The ideal shipment in 
this respect is a car of cattle; the animals walk out as soon 
as you give them the opportunity. Reciprocal demurrage is 
no remedy; two wrongs do not make a right. The “average 
agreement” of.some of the demurrage bureaus was right in 
principle, but nobody seems to have tackled the problem in 
business-like fashion. This rule was necessary in the begin- 
ning, to get the demurrage principle started; it was necessary 
to sugar-coat the pill very thickly to get receivers to swallow 
it at all; but the rule has worked to the benefit of sharp and 
selfish and short-sighted consignees while the railroads have 
not only lacked sharpness and selfishness; they have been 
asleep. 

Why should not the railroad offer a premium for cars un- 
loaded the first day? Nothing could be more reasonable, in 
principle, during periods of stress; and the idea would not 
he without reason even in dull times; such a rule would tend 
to simplify switching and to induce receivers to provide them- 
selves with adequate facilities. The average railroad officer 
would ‘have to revise his whole theory of life to pay out 
actual money in premiums at a time when he had thousands 
of cars idle; but he should remember that the consignee is 
wrenched with equal violence when he pays demurrage on a 
car that he knows will not be used for a month after he re- 
leases it. The premium theory has been too long neglected. 
It is true that its development might involve a good many 
difficulties; but difficulties do not deter the determined. 

The average agreement does not provide a true prem'um; 
the benefit derived by the consignee is so obscured that he 
does not appreciate it; while the loss to the carrier—the detri- 
ment to truly economical transportation—is actual and seri- 
ous. The business of large industries should be dealt with 
by itself. Make a separate study of each individual plant, 
if necessary. It would pay. But the miscellaneous receivers, 
users of team tracks, should be aroused by a premium scheme. 
In many a case it would accelerate business to pay for sav- 
ing a halfday in unloading a car. We have been too easily 
satisfied with an average detention of cars amounting to 1.62 
days per car—or some such apparently attractive figure 
when very likely the delays, with proper effort, could be 
reduced far below that. 

The true standard to work to is that wherein cars are never 
used as motionless storehouses. To accomplish this com- 
pletely would be too costly. To neglect it entirely is also 
costly. The golden mean should be sought, not by provid- 
ing more cars and more track room; that course has been 
pursued too far already, but by providing better unloading 
facilities. This includes many things; larger coal bins, 
more and better derricks in team yards, and improvement 
in team yards. A general movement might show the need 
in many cases of relocating a team track. Cooperation 
between teamsters and all proprietors of freight-wagon 
facilities so as to provide for helping each other in times of 
stress would accomplish great things; but it could be brought 
about only through a persistent campaign. A suitable scheme 





WHY LONG TRAINS ARE HARD TO START 


JACKSONVILLE, Fla. 
To THE Epitor OF THE RatLway AGE GAZETTE: 

When air brakes first appeared in the South about 25 years 
ago no difficulty was experienced in starting any train which 
an engine could pull unless the start were made on a hard hill. 
In those days we had a great many of what were called “bare- 
foot” cars, this term being applied to cars with no brakes. 
Nearly all brakes hung from the car body with only one lever 
in the center of the car. When the brakes were released every- 
thing fell clear of the wheels and we never had to pull the 
brakes except when they were left set. For the past several 
years the conditions have been just the reverse. In handling 
long trains on level track or when the grade is in my favor it 
is necessary to hold the brakes until a full stop is made to 
keep from pulling in two. And in no instance after doing so 
can the train be started until I have taken slack one or more 
times to knock the brakes loose from the wheels. This is done 
time after time each trip and, of course, is hard on draft rig- 
ging and the contents of the cars. The average engineer, after 
finding that his train has got to be started roughly, doesn’t 
fail to put plenty of energy in his movements, for he wants to 
avoid the necessity of making a second trial—the reverse 
lever gets harder to handle every time it is put down in the 
corner. 

After some thought relative to the difference between condi- 
tions now and years ago, I began to investigate. I found that 
on making a hard, full stop, unless I gather up 10 or more 
cars out of 50 in taking slack, there is no chance of starting 
the train. With the air fully released the brake shoes will be 
tight against the wheels in the rear part of train, held by the 
weight and friction in the rigging until shaken loose by the 
movement of the cars. I have made a careful inspection of 
many trains of 30 to 40 cars each, after a 20-mile run at 25 
miles an hour in which the brakes were applied only at the 
stopping point and for a few seconds only. I have found the 
brake shoes hot and smoking. Several trains pulled so hard 
that I simply closed the throttle and let them stop without 
applying the air, after which I went back and found car after 
car with hot brake shoes. One car I found not only had hot 
brake shoes but the wheels were warm as well. This was not 
due to sticking brakes as there was no air in the brake cylin- 
der. I thought the car might be adjusted too tight but by 
pushing one of the levers with my foot I found a movement 
of four inches and was able to loosen all the shoes from the 
wheels. 

On freight equipment there are no springs such as are used 
to release the brake beams on passenger cars. The result is 
that thousands of brake shoes are grinding day and night, not 
only wearing the face of the brake shoe and the wheel, but re- 
ducing the coal pile, the tonnage rating, the earnings, the life 
of the cars. Last, but not least, they are increasing the strain 
on the engineer, for no matter how many brake shoes are 
grinding he is expected to get results—and he often does 
when he tries to get a long train started. The remedy seems 
to me to be simple—a coil spring to make the brake rigging 
follow the piston rod back into the cylinder. Then we shall 
be able to save coal, draw heads and time. We shall also be 
able to increase tonnage. I have noted for years that in 
pulling tonnage on comparatively level track, there is a 
difference in the pull as of much as one hour per 100 miles 
and on hilly parts of the road I have sometimes doubled 
with less than tonnage simply because the brake shoes were 
dragging against the wheels. Wo. BatLey THomas, 


Locomotive Engineer. 
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Members and Guests of the Association of American Railway Accounting Officers at the Annual Convention at Detroit 


HE twenty-eighth annual meeting of the Association 
of American Railway Accounting Officers was held 
at the Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich., June 28, 29 and 

30. There were 280 members present, and the tota: number 
present, including guests and ladies, was 700. This is the 
greatest number of members and guests that ever attended 
a meeting of the association. The meeting was called to or- 
der shortly after 10 Wednesday morning by R. A. White, 
general auditor of the New York Central Railroad, presi- 
dent, and after the invocation by Rev. Dr. E. H. Pence, the 
members and guests listened to an address of welcome made 
by the commissioner of police of Detroit, representing the 
mayor. The meeting was then addressed by Paul King, op- 
erating receiver of the Pere Marquette. Mr. King laid stress 
on the need for a full understanding of the railroad situa- 
tion by the public, and pointed out how necessary it was that 
the auditors who stood in a dual relation to the public and 
especially the public as investors, and to the executive offi- 
cers of the railroads, use their best efforts to bring about 
such an understanding. 

After Mr. King’s address, in memorium resolutions were 
adopted for William Lewis Greenhalgh, Charles Linnaeurs 
Loop, Joseph L. Kirk, James A. Pfouts, James Newton 
Bailey, George Cater Arnold, Llewellyn Snowden, and M. F. 
Molloy. J. A. Taylor, comptroller of the Central of New 
Jersey, and second vice-president, paid a special tribute to 
Mike Molloy and to the esteem and love which was felt for 
him by the members of the association. 

President R. A. White then made the following address: 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


The famous scrap of paper known as the Declaration of 
Independence starts with the words, ‘“‘When in the course of 
human events, etc.,”” and we have now reached that point 
when in the course of the order of business the president’s 
address is listed. There is a gratifying breadth in the simple 
phraseology “‘President’s Address” which leaves each presi- 
dent free to determine the exact form which his address shall 
take, whether it shall be a message, a valedictory, a eulogy, 
an apology, or an elegy. I am going to combine the features 
of a message and a valedictory by covering briefly the things 


which have impressed me most during the past year, as to 
what has been accomplished in the past, and what should, 
in my judgment, be accomplished in the future. As to the 
things which have been accomplished: The reports of the 
comm:ttees show that the membership has increased. 

The question of the change in the fiscal year has been 
carried to the court of final resort; the publications of the 
assce ation have been put into a more permanent form; the 
association has co-operated vigorously with other associations 
in many important moves, and all the committees have been 
unusually active and, as usual, efficient. I want to lay partic- 
ular stress upon a comparatively new line undertaken for 
the first time, and to place the credit where it belongs. 

No member of the association has a greater admiration and 
affection than I for our former secretary, Mr. Phillips; no 
man could work more earnestly, faithfully or ably than he in 
fulfill’ng the duties of his position, and his mantle has fallen 
on worthy shoulders. Mr. Woodson, realizing the handicap 
set for him in the splendid record made by Mr. Phillips, has 
lcoked for new worlds to conquer, and has evolved what in 
my judgment is a very important feature, viz.: that of pub- 
licity. My name, as president, appears at the bottom of two 
circulars which were issued during the year in connection 
with the association, but Mr. Woodson’s thought inspired 
both. The results have been very gratifying not only in the 
increased membership, but in the increased interest shown by 
the members in the work of the association. 

This brings up one of the points which, in my judgment, 
could with advantage be accomplished for the future. Many 
of the communications which were received in response to the 
second circular contained subjects which could naturally be 
referred to the committees already established, but there were 
a number of important suggestions and communications for 
which no committee has been established; the circular re- 
cently issued in the name of the Executive Committee will 
give an idea of the very interesting nature of the communica- 
tions. It is in connection with the subject matter of that 
circular and similar suggestions, and communications which 
are likely to be received from time to time, that I offer for 
the consideration of the association the question of establish- 
ing a standing committee which might be designated as a 
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Committee on Organization, Methods and Efficiency—the 
idea being that such a committee could be used as the medium 
for interchanging among the members of the association im- 
portant suggestions or outlines of organization, methods, 
forms, problems and studies. If a committee of that character 
was established, in my judgment, the membership should be 
principally selected from the auditors of the so-called small 
roads. Such men have to be familiar with practically all the 
branches of accounting work, while on the so-called big roads 
the very volume of work forces a tendency to develop spe- 
cialists in the different lines. The auditor of a small road 
has to “cut his cloth to fit his conditions,” and it is in meet- 
ing such conditions that the greatest ingenuity and the 
greatest efficiency is developed. 

Another point which has occurred to me is that at the 
annual conventions it would be well if the chairmen would 
come equipped with minutes of the proceedings of their com- 
mittees so that if any question arises as to the exact meaning 
of the recommendation of a committee the chairman could, as 
spokesman for it, explain how the conclusion was reached. 

Another very important matter, in my judgment, is the 
constant need of proving that our annual conventions are for 
business purposes only. Naturally a committee on arrange- 
ments desires to justify its selection and to make its work 
memorable by inserting somewhere in the program an enter- 
tainment feature. This is absolutely necessary so far as the 
wives and other members of the families are concerned. The 
convention would not be complete without the presence of 
those who inspire the members to their best efforts, nor would 
our duty be well fulfilled unless the social side was thought- 
fully considered for the benefit of those who must endure but 
cannot participate in the technical discussions. Still, busi- 
ness should take precedence, and entertainment, except that 
for the wives and families, should take a secondary place, 
restricting the entertainment features as far as possible to 
those hours which are not available for business. We do not 
assemble for any junketing purposes; serious problems are 
handled, discussed, decided and reported upon by the con- 
vention and, while it is true that “All work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy,” it is equally true that business must take 
precedence over pleasure, or the value of our annual occasions 
where we get together will be lost and a wrong impression 
created as to the object of the association. Of course, it is 
essential to differentiate carefully so as to know what is busi- 
ness and what is pleasure, and no one who has watched our 
golf played at any convention would dream of classifying golf 
under any other head than “business.” 

The fact that the Agenda is so admirably prepared, and so 
voluminous in its reports might lead to the opinion that our 
conclusions are cut and dried and our discussions only pro 
forma, but a study of our past history will show that recom- 
mendations of the committees are not invariably adopted, and 
that sometimes its own father would not recognize the Agenda 
after its details had been passed upon by the convention. 

When you did me the honor to elect me to this position, the 
highest in the railroad accounting profession in the United 
States, and, therefore, the position most to be desired in that 
profession in the whole world, I just touched upon one 
thought that is always upermost in my mind, and that is that 
principles and not practices should govern our decisions. 
The underlying thought is this: Many cases that are sub- 
mitted to the various committees of the association present 
conditions that surround the particular problem which has 
confronted the member presenting, and the decision is apt to 
be rendered on the basis of the facts, as presented while a 
slightly different presentation of facts in an almost identical 
case might lead to a somewhat different or inconsistent deci- 
sion. If those who are presenting problems could present 
them in a general rather than a specific way so as to indicate 
clearly the underlying principle and if the committee of the 
association in preparing its reply would establish, first of all. 
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the principle which should govern, the answer ought to be 
applicable not only to the individual case, but also to any 
other cases that are in any way analogous. On the other 
hand, if the question is asked only upon circumstances sug- 
gested with the individual case, and the decision is influenced 
by individual practices or methods, it may meet the individual 
case, but be totally inapplicable to other similar cases. Prac- 
tices and methods are almost invariably the result of hard 
work and study, but, nevertheless, they are liable to be within 
more or less limited lines and based upon individual condi- 
tions. Occasionally a method is a patchwork, contingency 
after contingency having been met as each has arisen, without 
an effort to fit each into somewhat analogous methods previ- 
ously established. Sometimes the method seems to have been 
hewn out with an axe and rarely, but occasionally, it looks as 
if the wielder had an axe which he desired to grind. But the 
work of this association will not so appear if the underlying 
principle is made the foundation of its decisions. Methods, 
practices and personal preferences can always be moulded to 
fit a principle, but a principle can never be changed to fit 
individual views. Further, if principles alone govern our 
cenclusions, our recommendations will be automatically 
mandatory. 

Asking you to bear with me if I put a little personal touch 
into these remarks, I want to confess that I have two idio- 
syncrasies which have shown in some of our committee meet- 
ings. I do enjoy trying to drive home a point with an illus- 
trative story, knowing that a laugh or even a chuckle often 
clears the atmosphere, and I also have a bad habit in the 
meetings of setting down my ideas, such as they are, in rhyme, 
such as it is, and at one of the meetings I condensed such a 
thought in rhyme which I have taken the liberty of amplifying 
in this connection, as follows: 


When the last dread trump is sounded 
And all come trooping in, 

Some with a confident swagger 
And some with a sickly grin, 

And we stand ’fore the Judge of Actions, 
For whom naught can be hid, 

This question will be asked of each 
“Now, what are the things you did?” 
And some will tell of the fights they made, 
And the victories they won, 

And hope to hear from the Judge’s lips 
The verdict of praise “Well done!” 
But if the fight was for selfish gain 
And not for the right alone 
The verdict of praise will not be heard 
Though the victory be won. 
But those who fought for a principle, 
Though their views may have not prevailed. 
Will get the credit of having tried 
Not blame for having failed. 
Let us surely find on that honor list 
Where the names of the praised will go 
All we have known and fought beside 
In the A. A. R. A. O. 

This is not the place to discuss any of the current problems 
of the day which are not associated with our work, it is not 
the time to talk of peace or party or preparedness, but the 
air tingles everywhere with the spirit of “preparedness,” al- 
though so far, thank God! we face only the merest shadow 
of the hell-cloud that blackens the great nations across the 
Atlantic; and it is not out of place to voice the thought that 
is uppermost in the mind of each one here, that here, where 
a great Detroiter has let his heart get the better of his head 
in his hatred of war and love of peace; here, just across a 
narrow stretch of water which separates us from a wonderful 
nation that is making a glorious record in supporting the 
mother country’s fight; here, where the citizen soldiery of a 
sturdy state are awaiting the call from the northern border of 
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our land, where our neighbor is true, and ambitious, and 
civilized, to the southern border of our country, where our 
neighbor is treacherous, lazy and barbarous, here and now we 
cheer for those of our associates and subordinates who have 
answered the call, we welcome the end of watching and wait- 
ing, and we raise a standard of loyalty, loyalty to the rail- 
roads; loyalty to our principles; loyalty to the association 
and loyalty to the Stars and Stripes. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE’S REPORT 


Following the president’s address the executive committee, 
R. A. White, chairman, made its report, of which the follow- 
ing is an abstract of the more important points: 

Your committee has held five meetings since the last an- 
nual meeting of the association. 

Your committee is of the opinion that, under the supervi- 
sion of the Executive Committee, there should be issued, from 
time to time, ‘‘Executive Committee Circulars” embodying the 
advices or queries received from members as to accounting 
methods, forms, etc., which would not properly come within 
the scope of any of the present standing committees of the 
association. 

Changes in Fiscal Year.—It will be recalled that the asso- 
ciation at its annual meeting in Atlanta, Ga., April 28-30, 
1915, adopted resolutions stating that it is desirable that the 
fiscal year for reporting to federal and state railroad commis- 
sions be changed as rapidly as possible to terminate on 
December 31 instead of June 30, and empowering the Execu- 
tive committee to deal with the federal and state commis- 
sions regarding the matter. 

Your committee informally placed this subject before two 
of the Interstate Commerce Commissioners, who indicated a 
desire to know the attitude of the state commissions and also 
to learn what proportion of the chief executive railway officers 
were in favor of this change. Your committee has ascer- 
tained that the suggested change of the fiscal year is: 
Favored by the chief executive cfficers and the 

accounting officers of railways operating. ...236,868.26 miles, 85.3 per cent 


Opposed by the chief executive officers and the 
accounting officers of railways operating.... 40,784.37 miles, 14.7 per cent 


With the approval of your committee, the president is now 
actively engaged in obtaining expressions on this matter from 
the various state railroad commissions. The replies so far 
received would indicate that the suggested change is looked 
upon favorably by quite a number of the state commissions. 

Under date of April 6, 1916, the president, R. A. White, 
wrote the chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Hon. Balthasar H. Meyer, in part as follows: 


So far, replies [in regard to the change of the fiscal year to end De- 
cember 31] have been received from 31 state railroad commissions, 21 of 
which are in favor of the suggested change, 6 will make the change if the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the other state commissions do like- 
wise, 2 will advise further at a later date, 2 are opposed to the suggested 
change. In the case of those states where alteration of the statute would 
be required to accomplish the suggested change, the state railroad com- 
missions have indicated that they would be glad to recommend to the 
legislature that such an alteration be made. 

The following arguments have been submitted in favor of changing the 
period for reporting to the various commissions to end December 31: 

(1) It ought not to be necessary to define what is meant by a year or 
a date, and when reference is made by the commission to 1915 or the 
year 1915, it ought not to be necessary to use the paraphrase, “the twelve 
months ending June 30, 1915.” The word “year” has a definite meaning. 

(2) Many carriers are required to make extensive reports to state com- 
missions, covering a calendar year period, for purposes of taxation; thus 
largely duplicating the work included in the fiscal year report. The two 
reports may present more or less apparent variance, which would be over- 
come by having both cover the same period. 

(3) Many carriers make a complete report to the stockholders, covering 
the calendar year. The suggested change would be a decided convenience 
to them. 

(4) On the majority of the railways of the United States, the logical 
business year coincides more consistently with the calendar year than with 
a year ending June 30. 

(5) On most railways, the program of maintenance work conforms nat- 
urally to a calendar year; and in reporting the details of such work, a 
year ending December 31 has decided advantages over a year ending 
June 30. The maintenance forces are at the maximum and the heavy 
work is in progress on June 30, while December 31 is the natural close of 
the maintenance vear. 

(6) The suggested change would enable more direct comparisons between 
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the railways, as an industry, and other great lines of industry with which 
a comparison is desirable. 

(7) Annual reports to the Interstate Commerce Commission and to the 
various state commissions can be more easily prepared during the winter 
than during the summer season, as the summer season is the period for 
vacations in the general offices. 

(8) The outlook for the future seems to indicate that the calendar year 
will present new advantages from time to time rather than new disad- 
vantages. 

The following reasons have been advanced by the interests opposed to 
the changing of the present reporting period: 

(1) A change would necessitate one partial report covering the transition 
period. 

(2) Comparisons would be disturbed. 

(3) At December 31 the crops have not been moved, and the end of a 
crop-moving period for a year is better represented by June 30 than by 
December 31. 

(4) It would be necessary to have stockholders of various carriers change 
the fiscal year for those reporting for some period other than December 31, 
to that year, in order that the annual reports to stockholders might conform 
to the fiscal year of the regulating bodies. 

As to the matter of disturbing comparisons of past years, your attention 
is invited te the tact that the commission has from time to time changed its 
accounting classifications, which has, of course, resulted in disturbing com- 
parisons unless the figures were re-worked or the conclusions drawn from 
the figures modified to conform to the changes made. The suggested changes 
in the reporting period would not disturb comparisons to any serious extent 
for the reason that the commission might for the first period require one re- 
port covering the twelve months ending June 30, and one report covering the 
twelve months ending December 31. In this way the comparisons on the 
June 30 basis would be maintained through the first year of the change 
and also there would be established a new basis for comparison thereafter 
for the twelve months ending December 31. 

The programs of maintenance and improvements conform naturally to the 
calendar year, as such programs are commenced during the early part of 
the calendar year and are completed during the latter part of the calendar 
year. This is particularly true upon such roads as lie in a section of the 
country which is particularly affected by climatic conditions, such as heavy 
snow falls or other seasonal storms, Under such conditions June 30 is the 
busiest part of the work; neither the maintenance nor the improvement 
projects have been completed; the amount of material taken out of the 
track, for example, is known, but until the work is completed it is not 
known what, if any, part of this will be put back. Where both improve- 
ment and maintenance work are involved, the exact amount of each is not 
known until the work is completed. Therefore, a report for twelve months 
ending June 30 will contain the closing transactions and the adjustment 
of a program of one year with the commencement of a perhaps dissimilar 
program of the following year. On the other hand, a report for a year 
ending December 31 will include both the commencement and termination 
as well as any adjustment that may be necessary in carrying out the 
accounting in connection with the work—so that a report for twelve months 
ending June 30 may be inaccurate and will be incomplete, while a report 
for a year ending December 31 must be both accurate and complete. 

In regard to the suggested necessity for changing the period for render- 
ing reports to stockholders for the calendar year instead of the year ending 
June 30, in case the commission should make the suggested change in its 
reporting period: This is a feature which has been borne in mind by all 
those who have considered this subject, and it is my understanding that 
most of the railways are prepared to take the necessary action. 

I should like to emphasize the following humanitarian reason for chang- 
ing the period of reporting to the commission: Nearly all of the officers 
and as many as possible of the clerical force like their annual vacation at 
# time of the year when it really counts for something. Few men can really 
have a good time in winter; most of them want to get away during the 
summer for rest and recreation. No one would maintain that a vacation 
should take preference over reports to the various commissions, but with 
the fiscal year closing on June 30, the heaviest work for the clerical forces 
of a railroad occurs in July, August and September, during which time the 
weather conditions are most enervating and during the very time when 
these men would like to have vacations. During the period of the prepara- 
tion of annual reports, it is necessary for the clerks to work overtime more 
or less, and the officers who have to supervise the preparation of the reports 
must perform such supervision in addition to their regular duties during the 
heated season of the year. If the fiscal year closed at December 31, this 
pressure would come during January, February and March, a time of the 
year when the weather conditions inspire vigor and activity. 

You have courteously offered to present this matter, which had been 
discussed informally with you, to your associates on the commission, and 
I very gratefully take advantage of your offer. The Association of Ameri- 
can Railway Accounting Officers respectfully urges that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission issue an order changing the closing of the fiscal 
year from June 30, as at present established, to December 31. Section 20 
of the act to regulate commerce provides that the commission may require 
annual reports and may fix the time and prescribe the manner in which 
such reports shall be made, so that it is the understanding of the associa- 
tion that the commission has it in its own power to make this alteration. It 
is understood from the replies received from the various state commissions 
that their action depends only upon that taken by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. In many instances the change will be welcomed, and in all 
instances will be: followed. 

If the association can be of any assistance in the matter or if any of 
the points brought out in the foregoing can be amplified or further ex- 
plained, please advise me, as president, and the association will be very 
glad indeed to comply promptly. 


Your committee respectfully recommends that the subject 
be left with it for further handling. 

Interline Waybilling.—lIn accordance with the resolutions 
adopted by the association at its Atlanta meeting, your com- 
mittee has endeavored to obtain a greater extension of through 








waybilling and has also endeavored to present forcefully to 
traffic organizations the necessity for practicable, economical 
means of apportionment of revenues between carriers. To 
this end, at the request of your committee, the president has 
appointed separate committees to meet with each freight traffic 
organization in North America, and each of such committees 
was particularly urged to agitate the subject of extending 
interline waybilling and obtaining percentage division bases. 

Your committee recommends that all members of the asso- 
ciation be requested to place before their traffic departments 
the advantages of obtaining, individually and through the 
traffic organizations, the promulgation of joint through rates 
and the production of proper percentage division bases for 
apportioning the revenue among the interested carriers. 

Your committee also recommends that inasmuch as the 
American Railway Association is concerned with this subject 
from a loss-and-damage-to-freight standpoint, the attention 
of that association should be called to the service in this mat- 
ter which might be rendered by the traffic people, particularly 
in connection with inaugurating through rates and producing 
percentage division bases therefor. 

Publicity—Apparently it has been the policy of the asso- 
ciation to let its work speak for itself, and in the past no 
systematic effort seems to have been made to inform railroad 
people generally with regard to what the association is ac- 
complishing. It seems to your committee that inasmuch as 
the association is maintained by the railways, it would be 
eminently proper to have railway people in general fully in- 
formed as to what is being done by the association. Your 
committee feels that this is for the best interests of the asso- 
ciation, as well as the common good of the railways. 

In line with this thought and with the sanction of your 
committee, the president and the secretary, during the past 
year, have from time to time issued pamphlets and circulars 
which ‘might inform the new members and remind the old 
members regarding the opportunities offered by the associa- 
tion. The efforts made in this direction have met with en- 
couraging responses from the members, have stimulated 
interest in the work of the association, and have resulted in 
a material increase in the association’s membership. 

Distribution of Association’s Publications.—In its report 
to the twenty-seventh annual meeting your committee recom- 
mended a liberal policy with regard to furnishing the associa- 
tion’s publications to other than members, which recom- 
mendation was approved by the association. It seems de- 
sirable that the association specifically indicate its wishes on 
this matter, and your committee therefore respectfully recom- 
mends the adoption of the following resolutions: 





Resotvep, That honorary members shall be furnished with only agendas 
for and reports of annual meetings; that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the state railroad commissions, upon proper request, may be 
furnished, without charge, with copies of reports or other A. A. R. A. O. 
publications; that libraries, universities or schools may be furnished, gratis, 
with copies of reports or other A. A. R. A. O. publications, if it should 
appear to the executive committee that such libraries, universities or schools 
may utilize the publications for a useful purpose; that railway periodicals, 
approved by the executive committee, may be supplied, free of cost, with 
copies of the A. A. R. A. O. publications, reports, etc.; that persons not 
eligible to membership in the association may be furnished with copies 
of its reports and other publications at the stipulated price. 


Invitation to Governmental Representatives—Your com- 
mittee authorized the president to invite the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and representatives thereof, including the 
valuation division of that commission, to attend the twenty- 
eighth (1916) annual meeting, and also authorized him to 
extend invitations to the interested governmental departments 
of the United States, Canada and Mexico to have representa- 
tives attend the twenty-eighth (1916) annual meeting of the 
association. 

Honorary Members.—The following former members of 
the association were severally presented by two members for 
honorary membership: H. G. Waters, O. H. Nance, J. E. 


Denison, Theo. F. Brown. 
Your committee, acting under Article III of the constitu- 
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tion, unanimously accepted such persons as honorary mem- 
bers, and directed that their names form a part of the report 
of your committee. 

Making Rulings of the Association Mandatory.—In ac- 
cordance with the instructions of the association, your com- 
mittee has given consideration to the matter and is of the 
opinion that the proposed amendment to the constitution of 
the association should not be adopted at this time; but that 
it be suggested that when members do not comply with the 
findings of the association, such specific cases should be 
brought to the attention of the Executive Committee. 

Bills for Car Repairs.—Your committee considered the fol- 
lowing letter of August 18, 1915, from Joseph W. Taylor, 
secretary, Master Car Builders’ Association, Chicago, ad- 
dressed to secretary Woodson: 


I send you under separate cover a copy of our code of rules for the 
interchange of cars and would refer you to Rule 91, page 49, which is 
practically a rule of your association. 

The question has been raised quite frequently by members of this asso- 
ciation as to fixing a time limit in which to submit bills for repairs to cars 
under these rules. It is not an infrequent occurrence to have bills rendered 
in which are charges running back for periods of a year or a year and a half 
and possibly longer, which means a considerable addition to the clerical 
expense in order to properly check up these charges. It would seem that 
a reasonable time in which to present such bills could be agreed upon, 
and all charges not submitted within this time should be cancelled, as intro- 
ducing them into the accounts tends to distort the operating figures and 
destroy the value of comparisons. 

I am directed by the executive committee to ask whether your associa- 
tion would approve of the introduction of a rule when bills for car repairs 
are not presented within six months from the date the repairs were made 
that such hills should be considered as outlawed. 


Your committee does not favor the introduction of a 
rule that when bills for car repairs are not presented within 
six months from the date repairs were made, such bills shall 
be considered as outlawed. Your committee is of the opinion 
that this is a matter which each company should handle for 
itself. 

Your committee is of the opinion that the association 
should have a committee for conference with the Master Car 
Builders’ Association. 

Committee for Conference with the American Railway 
Association.—It appears that the association has for several 
years had a committee for conference with the American 
Railway Association, and that such committee has never had 
a subject referred to it. As there do not seem to be any sub- 
stantial results to be accomplished through such a committee, 
the executive committee is of the opinion that the standing 
committee for conference with the American Railway Asso- 
ciation should be abolished. 

Revision of Freight Synopsis—Being informed that there 
is in course of compilation a revised synopsis relating to 
freight accounts, your committee discussed the question of 
issuing the synopsis in permanent form. 

Membership Changes.—During the current year your com- 
mittee has admitted into the association 64 new members. 
As of April 21, 1916, the association has 643 active members, 
representing 291,360 miles of railroad, also certain express 
companies and water carriers—an increase (as compared 
with April 21, 1915) of 46 active members and 15,300 miles 
of railroad. 

There are 72 honorary members. 

The report was signed by R. A. White, president. 

All of the above recommendations were adopted by the 
association. 


COMMITTEE ON CORPORATE, FISCAL AND GENERAL 
ACCOUNTS 


Costs on Account of Betterment Regulations——The sub- 
committee appointed to consider this subject having reached 


the opinion that it is impossible even for the future to de- - 


termine the additional cost incurred by the railways on ac- 
count of reports required under governmental regulation, 
referred back to your committee for further instructions. 
Since the sub-committee reached its conclusions the chair- 
man of your committee has received a letter from Frank 
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H. Dixon, chief statistician, Bureau of Railway Economics, 
dated December 9, as follows: 

I am in receipt of a letter from L. E. Johnson, chairman of our genera! 
executive committee, in which he quotes from a letter of Frank Trumbull, 
chairman of the president’s advisory committee. Mr. Trumbull says: ‘‘One 
thing is clear to me—that we should not ask the railways to compile the 
cost of making these reports. I think the resolution of the accountants’ 
committce demonstrates this conclusively.” 

In view of this decision of Mr. Trumbull’s, Mr. Johnson has requested 
me to write to you, stating that we will not call upon you for any further 
work in connection with the compilation of the cost of making these reports. 
I assume that the sub-committee has not yet presented the resolutions re- 
ferred to to the committee of twenty-five, and that it will at the next 
meeting follow that procedure. 

Mr. Trumbull had a copy of the resolutions in advance of their adoption 
by your committee, and so had reached his conclusion in advance of the 
formal submission of the resolutions to him. I am, therefore, writing this 
letter to you rather as a matter of information, in order that you may 
know that the formal adoption of the resolutions by the committee of 
twenty-five will finally end the matter. 

Permit me to express my own personal gratification and appreciation of 
the disposition which the committee has made of this question. 

Your committee approved the report of the subcommittee; 
but in view of the letter from Mr. Dixon your committee 
is of the opinion that the matter should be considered as 
closed without further action. 

Railroad Clearing House-—Your committee referred this 
subject to a sub-committee, of which A. H. Plant was chair- 
man, which sub-committee held a joint meeting with a com- 
mittee of the Society of Railway Financial Officers—T. H. 
B. McKnight, treasurer of the Pennsylvania Lines West, 
chairman—and this joint committee adopted the following 
resolution: This joint sub-committee reaffirms its belief 
in the general principle of clearing house settlements for 
agreed balances, but is not prepared at this time to recom- 
mend the establishment of a general railway clearing house. 
The joint sub-committee suggests that the various railroads 
should follow the principal family or neighboring lines with 
the hope that the experience thus gained will offer sufficient 
information to determine the desirability or undesirability of 
a central clearing house. 

Your committee recommends approval of the foregoing 
resolution. 

Separation of Expenses Between Passenger Service and 
Freight Service.—The introduction to the “Rules governing 
the separation of operating expenses between freight service 
and passenger service on large steam railways, effective July 
1, 1915,” issued by the Interstate Commerce Commission, in 
reporting the proceedings of the hearing before the com- 
mission on May 21, 1915, contains the statement ‘There 
was apparent acceptance generally of the necessity for such 
division of expenses.” 

The representatives of the Association of American 
Railway Accounting Officers did not, at that hearing, 
argue against such division only and solely for the reason 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission had previously 
announced its decision to demand that the carriers make 
such division and had, thereby, made that question a closed 
issue, not open to further argument. 

It is therefore resolved that this association regrets that the 
introduction to the order contained the statement above 
quoted, which, in the association’s judgment, does not cor- 
rectly reflect the views so frequently expressed by the Associa- 
tion of American Railway Accounting Officers; namely, “that 
the results produced by the application of the formula are not 
to be considered as accurate or authoritative, knowing that 
no uniform basis can be adopted which will be fair to all 
railroads or to the same road under all conditions and that 
cost as a measure of specific rates cannot be accurately estab- 
lished by a separation of all expenses.” 

Amplification of Monthly Reports to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission.—The following is a letter dated Sep- 
tember 10, 1915, from W. J. Meyers, statistician for the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, addressed to the chair- 
man of your committee: 


I shall very much appreciate a statement of the views of your committee 
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regarding several matters now under consideration in the division of 
statistics of this commission. ‘These matters are: 

1. The adoption of a revised form of monthly report of railway earnings 
and expenses which shall include in addition to the items now required a 
statement of certain operating rates and one showing the changes in 
accounts representing investment in road and equipment, improvements on 
leased railway property, capital stock actually outstanding and unmatured 
funded debt actually outstanding. Several copies of such revised form 
are submitted herewith for the purpose of showing in detail what is under 
consideration and alse to elicit detailed suggestions from the committee in 
case it is favorably disposed toward the idea of amplifying the commission’s 
requirements in connection with the monthly reports. 

2. The inclusion in the annual report form of schedules requiring a 
detail of the principal items in account No. 712, “Loans and bills receiv- 
able,’”? and No. 715, “Miscellaneous accounts receivable,” similar in character 
to the details now required in connection with accounts No, 758, “Loans 
and bills payable,” and No. 761, ‘‘Miscellaneous accounts payable.” 

3. The standardization of the methods of reporting for various affliated 
companies. The rules under consideration in this connection are as follows: 

(a) Every railway corporation that files or concurs in a tariff on file 
with the interstate Commerce Commission shall be considered to be a 
common carrier engaged in interstate or foreign commerce and shall 
be required to file an annual operating report. 

(b) Every railway company owning but not operating a railway used 
in interstate cr foreign commerce shall be required to file an annual 
non-operating report. 

(c) Any actually existing inactive corporation coming within the 
scope of rule (b) given above may be relieved from the requirements 
of that rule if it has no outstanding stocks or obligations not held 
by or for its controlling corporation, and such controlling corporation 
reports for the inactive corporation such facts as the cominission may 
require to be reported. 

(d) Reports of a controlling corporation and its controlled corpora- 
tions must exclude duplications in respect of investment in railway 
plant and equipment and in respect of securities outstanding. 

While the matters suggested under this third head are essentially legal 
in character, it may be that your committee will feel that the accounting 
officers are also affected by them and that their views should have considera- 
tion in the matter. 

Your committee took the following action (the numbers 
refer to the numbered paragraphs in Statistician Meyers’ 
letter) : 

1. Your committee recommends that no change be made 
in the present form of monthly report to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

2. Your committee is of the opinion that the suggested 
information should not be requested, as the detailed informa- 
tion would reach the public at such a late date as to be of 
no practical value to it. 

3. Your committee is of the opinion that these matters are 
of a legal character and would not come within the province 
of the committee. 

Fines in Connection with Operating Features——Your 
committee recommends that the following action of the as- 
sociation be reaffirmed: Resolved, that it is the opinion of 
this association that fines and penalties in connection with 
operating features are charges to an appropriate account in 
operations rather than in profit and loss.* 

Mileage Statistics—A letter was received, dated May 30, 
1916, from W. J. Meyers, statistician for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, asking for the consideration by this com- 
mittee or sub-committees of definitions or rules for defin- 
ing the procedure to be followed in counting tons of freight 
carried, number of passengers carried, ton-miles of freight 
transported, and passenger-miles of passengers transported. 
Your committee is having a canvass made to ascertain the 
practices of various carriers and hopes to be able later to 
submit for the consideration of the association a uniform 
method of handling these matters. 

Expenses of Seperate Operating Divisions.—A letter was 
addressed to the committee by W. J. Meyers, statistician for 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, enclosing a tentative 
draft of a circular asking for information relative to expenses 
of transportation by operating divisions. This matter is 
still under consideration by your committee and the commit- 
tee expects to be able to make a report on it later. 

Industrial Sidings.—A letter was received from Fred W. 
Sweney, chief examiner of accounts of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, enclosing a discussion of typical cases 
of the accounting practice followed in connection with the 
construction of industrial tracks. Your committee is of the 








*The Interstate Commerce Commission’s present classification provides 
for the charging of these fines to profit and loss.—Ebiror. 
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opinion that case 183 covers the principles applicable to such 
cases. Where title to the land is in the name of the industry, 
but where and so long as exclusive use rests with the carrier, 
the land should not be considered “of the industry” but 
the property of the carrier. 

Index to Annual Reports to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission.—Your committee is of the opinion that the index 
to the commission’s form of annual report should be carefully 
revised and amplified, and Statistician Meyers, of the com- 
mission, has indicated that he would be glad to have the 
views of any accounting officers as to the improvement of 
the index. 

The report was signed by A. H. Plant, chairman. 

The above recommendations and resolutions of the com- 
mittee were adopted by the association. 


COMMITTEE ON FREIGHT ACCOUNTS 


This association has made the following recommenda- 
tions: 

(a) Section 14, Freight Synopsis, 1912.—Responsibility 
for Through Rates and Correctness of Charges. 


SHIPMENTS DESTINED TO AGENCY STATIONS 


“1. The destination carrier is responsible for the correct- 
ness of through rates and must collect the full amount of 
charges due, in accordance with correct weight and rate, and 
account to each carrier in interest for its proportion. 

“2. While it is the generally accepted rule that the des- 
tination carrier shall be responsible for the collection of 
proper charges accruing to all carriers in interest, this rule 
should not be so construed as to relieve the initial, billing 
or intermediate carrier from responsibility for its errors 
which lead to loss of revenue and are impossible of de- 
tection by the delivering carrier. 


SHIPMENTS DESTINED TO NON-AGENCY STATIONS 


“3. The initial or billing carrier is responsible for loss 
of revenue resulting from failure to waybill shipments des- 
tined to non-agency stations fully prepaid. 

“4. When such shipments are billed collect or insufficiently 
prepaid they should be accepted from connecting carrier and 
forwarded to destination or to nearest agency station, as 
the destination carrier may elect. 

“5. The destination carrier shall make reasonable effort to 
collect the amount due, but if unsuccessful, may correct the 
waybill to read fully “Prepaid” if the shipment is waybilled 
through from point of origin to destination; when rebilled 
en route the adjustment shall be made through Freight Claim 
Channels, and in such cases the Freight Claim minimum 
should be waived.” 

(b) Section 4, Paragraph 6, as corrected, on Page 92, 
Thirtieth Report (1914). 

“6, All corrections, including those based on joint or local 
rates, miscellaneous transportation charges, weight, etc., shall 
be accepted by junction agents at any time before or after the 
month’s account has been closed, and included in current 
settlements; provided, however, that when it is impossible for 
destination carrier to detect undercharge by a proper re- 
vision of waybills or junction transfer, and such undercharges 
are uncollectible, they shall be borne by the carrier at fault 
and adjusted through Freight Claim Channels.” 

(c) “That a thorough revision of waybills at stations and 
in the general office be provided for.” (Section 13, Page 
48, Freight Synopsis, 1912.) 

(d) Section 13, Paragraph 3, Freight Synopsis, 1912. 

“When it is impossible for destination carrier to detect 
undercharges by a proper revision of waybills or junction 
transfers and such undercharges are for any reason uncol- 
lectible, they should be borne by the carrier at fault, and 
if settled by destination carrier shall be adjusted through 
Freight Claim Channels. When the delivering carrier fails 
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to collect undercharges for which it is responsible, it should 
assume the loss.” 

Your committee recommends that the association approve 
the following resolutions: 

This association recognizing the importance of this sub- 
ject reaffirms its previous recommendations with respect to 
revision of waybills, acceptance of corrections at junction 
points for immediate settlement, and the assumption of re- 
sponsibility for adjustment of the charges to tariff basis. 

Sections 13 and 14 of the freight synopsis, 1912, be con- 
solidated and revised to embody not only the recommendations 
of this association with respect to the responsibility for col- 
lection of tariff charges, and immediate settlement of cor- 
rections, but also to provide for a definite plan for the 
adjustment between carriers of the many troublesome features 
in connection therewith. 

This association approves the revised section 13, as sub- 
mitted herewith, and recommends immediate adoption by all 
carriers of the plan of procedure contained therein. 

The secretary be directed to furnish the Freight Claim 
Association a copy of these resolutions with request that 
their rules be amended to conform therewith. 


SECTION NO. 13. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR CORRECTNESS OF CHARGES AND ADJUSTMENT OF UNDER- 
CHARGES AND OVERCHARGES, 


1. When through rates and percentage divisions are published, freight 
should be waybilled through from point of origin to final destination, 
thereby minimizing over and under charges, and facilitating the adjust- 
ment of differences. 

2. The number of undercharges and overcharges would be greatly re- 
duced by a thorough revision of waybills at originating or receiving sta- 
tions, or in the accounting department. When shipments are to be re- 
billed at junction points the charges accruing to the junctions should be 
revised by the inbound carriers before the transfer freight bills are ten- 
dered to the rebilling carriers. 

3. It shall be the duty of the destination carrier to collect all tariff 
charges from original point of shipment to final destination, regardless ot 
bases for the charges or whether the shipment is rewaybilled en route or 
waybilled through or billed to a non-agency station, and shall promptly 
account to each carrier in interest for its proportion. 

4. It being the duty of the destination carrier to collect all tariff 
charges, it shall collect all undercharges and refund all overcharges dis- 
covered after original settlements have been made with consignees or 
shippers. 

5. Undercharges or overcharges detected by the initial or intermediate 
carriers shall be promptly tendered at junctions, accepted for immediate 
settlement and passed to destination agent for collection or refund. When 
refund cannot be made it shall be disposed of in accordance with the rules 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

6. Overcharges or undercharges in “‘Advances’” or ‘‘Prepaid” shall be 
disposed of by correction notices, “Advances Only” or “Prepaid Only” 
waybills, or through Freight Claim Channels, subject to the association 
minimum of twenty-five (25) cents. 

7. The adjustment of differences arising from interline freight settle- 
ments between carriers parties to the interline waybill is .a matter of 
accounting and should not be referred to the claim department for settle- 
ment. 

8. The initial carrier shall be responsible for the failure to collect all 
tariff charges from original point of shipment to final destination, for ship- 
ments, carloads and less carloads, destined to prepaid or non-agency sta- 
tions, and shall assume all uncollectible undercharges on such shipments. 
When such shipments are billed collect or insufficiently prepaid, they 
should be accepted from connecting carrier and forwarded to destination. 
The destination carrier shall endeavor to collect the amount due, but if 
unsuccessful may correct the waybill to read fully ‘‘Prepaid,” if the ship- 
ment is waybilled through from point of origin to destination; when re- 
billed en route, the adjustment shall be made through Freight Claim Chan- 
nels, and in such cases the Freight Claim minimum shall be waived. (See 
Rule 226 of the Freight Claim Association.) 

9. While accepting the principle that the destination carrier shall 
assume the duty of collecting all tariff charges, this will not relieve the 
initial er intermediate carriers from responsibility for their errors that 
are impossible of detection by the destination carrier. (See Paragraph 10.) 

10. While recognizing the difficulty of enumerating all of the various 
classes of undercharges, the following are some of the losses which should 
net be borne by the destination carrier: 

(a) Miscellaneous charges for switching, demurrage, storage, icing or 
feeding, detention or stop-off charges, etc., omitted from billing and not a 
part of or included in the through rate. 

(b) Undercharges due to error in rates published in tariffs to which 
destination carrier is not a party. 

(c) Undercharges due to failure to collect tariff charges on shipments 
destined to prepaid or non-agency stations. 

(d) Undercharges due to the insertion of incorrect rates in export bills 
of lading issued by initial or intermediate carrier. 

(e) Charges waybilled as prepaid, subsequently changed by correction to 
collect. 

(f) Demurrage charges accruing at point of origin and not noted on 
bills of lading. 

(g) Undercharges due to failure of weighing carrier to state correct 
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gross carload weight on waybills when charges are collectible on traci 
scale or shippers agreement weights. 

11. Destination carrier shall receive all possible assistance from initial 
or intermediate carrier in its efforts to make collections or refunds. 

12. When destination carrier is unable to collect tariff charges due to 
errors of the initial or intermediate carrier, which were impossible of de- 
tection on the part of the destination carrier, the destination carrier shall 
submit all papers in the case and request authority to charge the carrier 
responsible or to resort to legal means to enforce collection. In the event 
of failure to make collection, the carrier responsible for the error must 
assume the amount uncollectible and the cost of the legal procedure, the 
adjustment to be made through Freight Claim Channel. If destination 
carrier cannot secure the authority of carrier responsible, then adjustment 
shall be made through Freight Claim Channel. 

13. It must be recognized that these recommendations are made to cover 
only the disposition of undercharges and overcharges as between carriers, 
and should not be construed as defining the policy of a carrier with respect 
to its relations with the public. F 


Assignment of Special Numbers to Carriers—Because of 
its many disadvantages, it is thought that carriers using 
tabulated machines would not generally adopt numbers as- 
signed by this association to carriers. It was resolved that 
assignment by this association of a number to each carrier 
for freight accounting purposes is not advisable. 

Auditor's Revision of Billing in Local Offices at Large 
Terminal Points—This association has previously recom- 
mended that a thorough revision of waybills at stations and 
in the general offices be provided for. It is resolved that 
this association recommends the establishment at principal 
stations of bureaus under joint jurisdiction of the account- 
ing department for the purpose of effecting a complete re- 
vision of both inbound and outbound waybills, and that at 
stations where no accounting department revision bureau is 
located the station forces should be required to revise both 
outbound and inbound waybills, and that this plan should 
be considered supplementary to the general office revision 
work, 

Unit Waybill_—It is resolved that this association recog- 
nizes that conditions of different carriers vary so widely that 
a plan of unit waybilling, manibilling and combining of re- 
ports and records cannot yet be recommended for general 
adoption. The committee recommends that the various 
blanks and methods be submitted for further consideration 
of carriers for study and development. 

Shipping Orders, Preparation of. —It is the sense of this 
association that when shipping orders or straight bills of 
lading are prepared at the same time by the carbon process 
the shipping order should be on top and that on an order 
bill of lading the number of packages be spelled out as well 
as given a numeral* 

Settlement Between Carriers for Undercharges——Your 
committee recommends that section 14 of the 1912 synopsis 
be changed to read as follows: 


1. When the destination agent discovers an undercharge in the advances 
of a waybill, he shall send the waybilling junction agent a prepaid-only 
waybill or a correction notice for the amount of the undercharge. 

2. Freight accounting officers are morally obligated to correct any tend- 
ency on the part of their agents to absorb these undercharges instead of 
refunding them to the creditor roads. 

3. At the junction, the waybilling agent when he receives the prepaid- 
only waybill or the correction notice shall promptly refund the amount of 
the undercharge to the agent of the connecting line. 

4. In the event all or a part of the undercharge belongs to a road beyond 
the said connecting line, then the agent of the connecting line shall refund 
it to the junction agent of the road beyond, proceeding as in Rule 1. 

5. When the freight accounting officer of either the destination road 
or of an intermediate road discovers an undercharge in the advances of a 
waybill, he shall notify the freight accounting officer of the creditor road, 
using therefor, A, A.-R. A. O. Standard Form No. 118, Notice of Under- 
charge in Advances, sending copies to accounting officer of all lines in- 
terested, and shall indicate on the form whether settlement shall be made 
through freight claim or junction account. 

6. It should be recognized that, inasmuch as carriers are dependent on 
one another as to collection and apportionment of transportation charges, 
each freight accounting officer is morally bound to exert himself to refund 
undercharges to the roads that the undercharges belong to. 

7. Upon receipt of a notice of undercharge in advances, the freight 
accounting officer of the creditor road shall collect the undercharge, either 
through claim channel or through the junction agents, according as the 





*The importance of this resolution lies in the fact that the waybill is 
made out from the chipping order, and where heretofore the bill of lading 
has been the original and the shipping order a carbon, errors due to the 
slipping of the carbon were carried into the waybill, whereas under the 
method now adopted by the association errors due to slipping of the carbon 
would not be carried into the waybill. 
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debtor road elects. In collecting through the junction agents, he should 
send the notice to his agent together with A. A. R. A. O. Standard Form 
No. 147, Waybill Correction Notice or Notice of Undercharge in Advances, 
A. A. R. A. O, Standard Form No. 118. 

8. At the junction, the agent of the creditor road shall present the said 
notice to the agent of the debtor road, and the latter shall promptly pay 
the undercharge to the former, using the notice itself to support his relief 
claim or the credit due him for the money so paid out. 


Waybill to Show Information as to Weighing of Freight.— 
It is recommended that the association approve an amend- 
ment to its former recommendations to provide that waybills 
of transfer freight bills to connecting carriers for all freight 
should show in the weight column how obtained, using 
“R” for railroad scale, “A” for weighing bureau or agree- 
ment, ““T” for tariff, classification or minimum, “S” for ship- 
pers’ agreement or tested weight, “E” for estimated—weigh 
and correct. 

Manibill.—See recommendations in regard to unit bill. 

The report was signed by Bertram Young, chairman. 

All of the recommendations and resolutions of the commit- 
tee as shown above were approved by the association and the 
president announced that more subjects had been covered 
this year in the report of committee and there had been 
less discussion than at any previous meeting. 


COMMITTEE ON PASSENGER ACCOUNTS 


Your committee has held two meetings during the year. 

Interline Tickets Diverted or Exchanged En Route.— 
Your committee recommends that all exchanges en route of 
interline tickets should be made with the approval of the pas- 
senger traffic department, either under specific or general 
authority; lifted tickets to be sent by the agent to the auditor’s 
office promptly. Where the exchanges are via the same routes 
on account of illness, insufficient coupons, error in limit, etc., 
the lifted coupons should be sent to the interested lines with 
a joint letter requesting them to look to the issuing line for 
a report of revenue; and where the exchange is made on 
account of insufficient coupons, the coupons covering two or 
more lines should be sent to the first connecting carrier. 
Where tickets with insufficient coupons are honored without 
exchange, the terminal line should address a letter to the 
issuing carrier requesting that revenue be reported the same 
as though proper coupons had been provided, sending a copy 
to all interested lines. 

Where exchanges were via different routes on account of 
missing connections, etc., the lifted coupons should be sent 
to the issuing line, with the request that it report all revenue 
thereon beyond the point of exchange to the exchanging car- 
rier, with the understanding that in the acknowledgment ad- 
vising when the revenue will be reported it would show a 
division of the revenue via the route traveled. 

Adjustment of revenue to be made between lines interested 
in optional joint route arrangement should be with the under- 
standing that if separate coupons are provided for the op- 
tional route only such portion of the tickets will be exchanged. 
The adjustment of revenue on account of tickets diverted 
without exchange will also be made between the interested 
carriers. 

Excess Valuations, Collections—Baggage.—The committee 
recommends the adoption of a resolution that each line shall 
retain the charges collected on account of the excess valuation 
of baggage, except when such charges are covered by C. O. D. 
checks of other companies’ issues. The same shall be re- 
ported to the issuing line in all cases. 

Interline Tickets Reduced to Lower Grade in Contract, But 
Not in All Coupons.—After correspondence with Fred W. 
Sweney, chief examiner of accounts of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Mr. Sweney wrote that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission had amended conference ruling 481 
to read as follows: 


481. Error 1n IssuANcE oF PassENGER TICKETS: The agent of an initial 
carrier issues half-fare or lower-class tickets and properly punches contract 
portion and some of the coupons, but fails to punch the other coupons; 
Held, While adhering to the principle expressed in Conference Ruling 277 














that initial carriers must bear the full burden of the mistakes of their 
agents and settle with other lines cn the basis of class of tickets honored, 
provided that in cases of this kind where the conductors or ticket collectors 


of the carriers honoring the unmarked or unpunched coupons indicate 
thereon that the contract portion of the ticket was properly marked or 


punched, and that half-fare or lower-class transportation was furnished, 
such carriers may accept their proportions of the fares applicable to the 
transportation furnished; otherwise the initial carrier must settle with other 


carriers on the basis of fares applicable to class of transportation indicated 
on the coupon lifted. 

The following resolution is respectfully submitted: 

It is the sense of this association that where the selling 
agent in error fails to reduce any coupons of an interline 
ticket to conform with the contract and as a result passenger 
obtains transportation thereon in excess of the fare paid for 
the ticket, the initial carrier must bear the full burden of the 
mistake. The recommendation as contained in paragraph 21 
of the 1915 synopsis is hereby repealed. 

The report was signed by L. C. Esschen, chairman. 

The above recommendations and resolutions of the com- 
mittee were adopted by the association. 

Standing Committee on Disbursement Accounts. 

Your committee has held three meetings during the year. 

Standard Form of Voucher.—Your committee recommends 
that the association reiterate its previous action, which was in 
part that voucher check should be of standard size and in 
the standard draft form, which should be 31% in. wide by 
81% in. long, and that voucher check should be in the form 
of a state check or draft and endorsement of the payee 
thereon be accepted as the only receipt required and that the 
voucher check be in negotiable form. 

Injuries to Persons —The committee recommends that the 
association express the opinion that the general account under 
operating expenses chargeable with amounts for injuries 
to employees should be determined by the class of train caus- 
ing the injury where practicable; otherwise the account 
should be determined according to the class of service in 
which the employee is engaged at the time of the injury. 

Accounting for Fuel Used in Producing Power for Self- 
Propelled Motor Cars.—The committee recommends that the 
association suggest, in view of the more extensive use of self- 
propelled motor cars, that a separate account be provided for 
fuel used for producing power for such cars. 

Rebuilding. Bridges and Maintaining Traffic During 
Progress of Work.—The committee recommends that the as- 
sociation adopt a resolution that it is the sense of this asso- 
ciation that the item of $1,000 representing the estimated 
increased cost of erecting steel under traffic over cost of erec- 
tion without traffic being maintained is not a proper charge 
to operating expenses; and further, that operating expenses 
should be charged only with the actual cost of special ex- 
penses incurred in maintaining and protecting traffic during 
the progress of additions and betterments work and not with 
any amounts estimated to be the increased cost of the addi- 
tions and betterments work due to the same being done while 
traffic is maintained. 

The report was signed by John Hurst, chairman. 

The above recommendations of the committee were adopted 
by the association. 





COMMITTEE ON TERMINAL COMPANIES’ ACCOUNTS _ 


Your committee held two meetings during the year. Its 
recommendations and resolutions, which were of a detailed 
nature, were adopted by the association. The report was 
signed by H. D. Heuer, chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON ACCOUNTS WITH GOVERNMENTS 


Your committee has not held any meetings since the last 
annual meeting of the association. 

Bill of Lading for Postal Service—The committee has 
handled this subject by correspondence with the fourth as- 
sistant postmaster general and informally submitting some 
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criticisms and suggestions on the proposed bill of lading. 

Government Transportation Requests—The following let- 
ter was received dated February 9, 1916, from W. W. Gal- 
braith, commander United States Navy, Bureau of Naviga- 
tion, Washington, D. C.: 

The chief of bureau directs me to advise you that the different govern- 
ment departments recently adopted a new form of transportation request, 
a sample of which is included in a circular issued by the comptroller of 
the treasury, copies of which were forwarded the different railroad com- 
panies. All the departments will shortly be using an identical transporta- 
tion request, the only difference being that the name of the particular 
department or independent branch of the service issuing the request will 
appear at the top, the signatures will be different, and there will be a 
different letter to designate each particular service. 

The bureau is writing this letter to call particular attention to the dif- 
ferent letters preceding the numbers on these requests. These letters 
were placed on the request with the object of assisting transportation 
companies in identifying the department issuing a request that may have 
been lost. Letters have been received in the past from transportation com- 
panies advising that a government request of a certain number has been 
lost and asking if the department issuing it could be determined. With 
this letter it will always be easy to determine the department. 

In view of this fact it is requested that you notify all lines in your 
association to take particular care to always include the letter as well 
as the.number in every case on vouchers and in correspondence. 

The report was signed by W. H. Williams, chairman. 

The report of the committee was accepted by the associa- 


tion. 
OTHER BUSINESS 


The committee, R. E. Berger, chairman, reported that 
prompt action was taken to arrange. for joint meeting with 
the standing committee on methods, accounts and forms of 
the Freight Claim Association, but that these efforts were 
not successful and recommended that the collection of 
deficits in freight charges, a substitute for the present 
Freight Claim Association rule No. 226 covering prepay 
on shipments destined to non-agency stations, and the pro- 
posed change in rule 100 of the Freight Claim Association 
in regard to the handling of astray freight be left with 
it for further consideration. The association approved of 
this action. 

It was decided to appoint a special committee to attend 
the convention of the National Association of Railway 
Commissioners. 


MR. BAILEY’S ADDRESS 


The following address on Organization was delivered by 
W. E. Bailey, General Auditor of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, at the evening session on Thursday: 

The Association of American Railway Accounting Offi- 
cers was built upon the foundation of necessity. It came 
into existence at a time when increasing business demanded 
a closer co-operation between carriers. Railways were grow- 
ing in size by construction and by consolidations, and new 
and large lines were being built. Inter-railway transactions 
were increasing, calling for closer working relations among 
officials and especially in the accounting for these trans- 
actions. It was natural, therefore, that railway accounting 
officers should wish to organize for discussion of matters 
of mutual interest and benefit. 

During the life of the association the accounting depart- 
ment has assumed a more and more important position, 
not only in the internal affairs of the corporation but in 
the position it holds with the public—both the investor and 
the user. 

During this time material advance has been made in 
railway accounting practices and methods. Interline ac- 
counting has been improved and simplified, the ascertaining 
of revenues and profits, preparation of financial statements, 
development of statistical and other data for the use of 
the management in the operation of the property have been 
brought to a high standard. It has been said by one well 
qualified to speak that railway accounting has been brought 
to its highest perfection in this country. 

We all realize, nevertheless, that the final word has not 
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been said nor the last advance made, but that there is still 
much to be done by the association as a whole and its mem- 
bers individually. In casting about for a topic for an 
address it has occurred to me that it would be interesting 
to give some thought to one of the most important problems 
confronting the railway accounting officer, increasing at- 
tention to which has been responsible in a large measure 
for the position railway accounting has attained. It is a 
feature in which we are all very much interested—one that 
is present in all undertakings involving more than individual 
effort—I refer to the problem of organization. 

Organization is defined as the process of arranging con- 
stituent or interdependent parts into an organized whole, 
and the accounting executive would add to that, the main- 
taining and constant strengthening and improving of that 
organic whole, as well as the molding and remodeling of it 
to meet changing conditions. 

An organization is in reality a means for accomplishing a 
certain purpose. What that purpose is will depend upon 
the nature of the business. In accomplishing this purpose, 
however, it is the universal aim to make each organization 
efficient, and this is true of the accounting department. The 
closer its several units are co-operating and its continuous 
life and growth provided for the more perfectly will it ac- 
complish the purpose for which it was created. 

In recent years the claims for scientific management have 
received considerable attention. If the conclusions of effi- 
ciency experts are accepted without question, all that appears 
to be necessary to transform an inefficient organization is to 
secure some one skilled in the art of detecting waste and 
apply his suggested remedies. While fully recognizing the 
fact that no group of individuals can be molded into a 
working organization that is not susceptible of improvement, 
those experienced in matters of this kind know that an 
efficient organization is not a creation of a day. ‘The ulti- 
mate efficiency depends upon the selections made at the re- 
cruiting station, supplemented by good training. The desired 
results can be obtained only by constant, hard work and 
not by the application of magic. The point to be empha- 
sized, therefore, is the necessity for a solid building up of 
the organization from the bottom, and the molding of it into 
a co-operative structure, taking care in doing this not to 
destroy individual initiative or the incentive for greater 
effort. 

In every organization more or less change is going on 
in the personnel of its component parts. ‘There is also in 
a varying degree, a natural growth due to increase in busi- 
ness or enlargement of the property. Both these conditions 
place upon the executive the important responsibility of 
providing new members. 

The ideal practice is to provide new members at the 
bottom, and train and educate them for advancement in the 
organization aS opportunity, experience and ability permit. 
In actual practice this has been found to be the correct 
course to follow, although there are, and rightly will be, 
exceptions made necessary by the exigencies of a particular 
situation. 

The training of employees continues throughout their serv- 
ice with the department. Much of their education in the 
different branches of accounting work will be acquired 
through observation and assimilation while performing their 
assigned tasks. It should be the aim to arouse in every em- 
ployee the habit of studying his work. One of the greatest 
assets of an accountant is that of being a real student. It 
should be the endeavor to know that every employee under- 
stands what he is doing and the relationship of the task 
in hand to other work of the department. 

In the endeavor to maintain reasonable stability in the 
force there is a somewhat natural tendency to continue em- 
ployees of more than ordinary ability too long in one posi- 
tion for the ultimate good of the organization. This prac- 
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tice will not be harmful, either to the individual or the de- 
partment, during the early training period, but as time 
goes on the individual’s further training must be given se- 
rious consideration; otherwise the organization will suffer 
through failure to develop and secure the full benefit of 
the potentialities of the individual. In building up and 
maintaining the force at a high standard the head of an 
organization must be constantly on the alert for talent of more 
than ordinary ability and where he finds an employee who 
shows more than usual activity and possibilities, it is the part 
of wisdom to assign him to different classes of work as 
opportunity permits. 

Every individual should be anxious to secure a broader 
education than that which comes to him in the performance 
of his daily duties. Because of the more or less limited 
education which employees as a rule have acquired on en- 
tering the service of the accounting department, they should 
be encouraged in every way possible to overcome their 
deficiencies by such means as may be available. Educational 
work of the sort which should be particularly encouraged is 
that which is correlated with their life work—railway serv- 
ice; not to the neglect, however, of the cultivation of knowl- 
edge. Such work as is undertaken should be with some 
definite aim and pursued systematically and intelligently. 

Young men as a rule when first starting work have no 
very definite ideas as to what they are fitted for or what 
occupation they would like to follow. Owing to this con- 
dition clerical work seems to appeal to many boys, and is 
looked up by them with more favor than a trade because it 
it comparatively easy and offers a better immediate financial 
return. The accounting officer in making selections from 
among the large number seeking positions, has to choose as 
best he can the individuals who are likely to develop into 
satisfactory accounting department employees. The con- 
fining nature of clerical work demands good health and a 
robust constitution. ‘The possession of these are essential 
for the reason that they are the bases of energy and mental 
activity. The nature of accounting work is such that it 
demands intelligence with evidence of possible mental 
growth. In the nature of things it is of course difficult for 
the employer to determine with any degree of satisfaction 
the fitness of these inexperienced young men for clerical 
work prior to their entering the service. Their employment 
is therefore largely a matter of experiment. 

Plans for examining applicants in the fundamentals of 
an education are followed by many, with a further test at 
the close of a period of say a year’s service. ‘These tests 
are of much help in selecting boys and in determining later 
on the advisability of retaining them if in other respects 
their services have been satisfactory. It is not often that an 
individual realizes until it is perhaps too late to make a 
change, that the line of work he is following is not that 
for which he is naturally fitted. The head of an organiza- 
tion should therefore feel no hesitancy in counselling a young 
man to seek some other line of endeavor when satisfied 
that he would not make even an ordinary success in ac- 
counting work. It is no hardship to make at this stage of 
his business career a change for which in later years he 
may have cause to be thankful. 

In the handling of every organization involving as it 
does the human equation, intelligent discipline is an im- 
perative necessity. All employees should be treated justly 
and impartially. The problem of discipline is an im- 
portant one with boys just entering business life. They 
bring with them all the characteristics which belong to their 
boyhood days. They are about to give up more or less free- 
dom and it is to be expected that the restraint of obeying 
orders, performing prescribed tasks and keeping regular 
hours with other features of discipline, will be resented. 
These characteristics of bovhood must be reckoned with in 
administering discipline. A discharge should not be forth- 
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coming every time some boyish break occurs. Through 
hasty action on such occasions the department may lose an 
employee of unusual promise. 

Responsibilities in organization work are not alone in 
the interests of the employer. Responsibilities towards the 
members of the force have to be considered. The difficulty 
in this connection is to determine to just what extent these 
efforts may be extended without having the appearance of 
undesirable paternalism. Care of health should be insisted 
upon. Education through study and reading should be 
encouraged, particularly in the line of their work, but not 
to the neglect of those subjects in which they may be inter- 
ested and which make for a better and broader view of life 
and its duties. 

The one incentive that can be held out to employees is 
that they will be given opportunities to advance as occa- 
sions offer and as they by their own efforts qualify themselves 
for promotion. To this end the salaries should be graded 
in harmony with the importance of the work, with opera- 
tions grouped and arranged in the order of time, inter- 
relationship, and difficulty. Natural paths or promotion 
lines should thus be established not only within a depart- 
ment but between departments by arranging the salaries in 
accordance with the demand for experience and ability in 
performing the duties of the various positions. 

There is probably nothing which works more for the 
loyalty and organization spirit, so essential for continued suc- 
cess, as the maintenance of these promotion lines and close 
adherence to the promotion principle in filling vacancies. 
When the rank and file becomes thoroughly satisfied that this 
is the policy of the management and that opportunity is 
open to each and all, this spirit is sure to prevail. While 
promotion lines will converge and extend to the highest 
positions it is natural that the requirements should become 
increasingly exacting. Other factors than being next in line 
or the employee’s service record and experience must be 
considered. Executive possibilities will commence to be 
the important characteristic sought for when selecting a de- 
partment head or an assistant. 

For the accounting department emplofee every position 
to the highest is possible of attainment. There is probably 
no other profession in which so large a proportion of those 
holding executive positions have arisen from the ranks. 
Every employee therefore, when entering the service should 
have the right to hope ultimately to rise to the highest posi- 
tion the department offers. The executive head for his 
part, should aim to keep the door of hope constantly open 
before all employees. There can be nothing more discour- 
aging to any employee than to feel that opportunity for ad- 
vancement no longer exists for him. 

In the natural order of things there will be a tendency 
for the department at times to slacken up a little in effi- 
ciency, to stagnate or grow stale as it were, from causes 
not always apparent at the moment. This is one of the 
accounting officers’ serious problems as it is with the head 
of every organization. There must be a reasonable amount 
of activity in every department if this situation is to be 
prevented. Energy and activity as well as ability must be 
recognized in advancing employees. The taking away from 
the department occasionally some of its finished products 
through demands from the outside affords opportunities to 
overcome such a situation at times by placing energetic em- 
ployees where they may be needed. 

One of the problems of the mechanical engineer is the 
so-called friction load. While this cannot be eliminated 
in its entirety the engineer can measure it with mathematical 
exactness and therefore has positive data for use in solving 
his problem of keeping it at the minimum. The head of 
every organization is confronted with a similar problem. 
While his friction load cannot be determined by the appli- 
cation of a mathematical formula it is reflected in the pay 
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roll, and his problem, like that of the engineer, is to keep 
the non-productive energy at the minimum. Although the 
auditor is interested only to a limited extent in the utiliza- 
tion of mechanical aids he is very much concerned in the effi- 
cient application of human energy to the end that results 
may be secured with the least possible loss of time and 
labor. In‘an accounting organization, as in other organiza- 
tions, the one in charge should have some “yard stick” for 
measuring the efficiency of the department as a whole, by 
groups, and by individuals. Just what form this should 
take will depend upon the nature of the work performed, 
as well as the judgment of the department head as to his 
need. This will govern the quantity and details. That re- 
quired by the head of an organization will naturally be 
more condensed and general than the information required 
by the department head. ‘These measures will serve not 
only as a guide to the quantity and regularity of the out- 
put, but also as indices to the department head or the 
auditor himself as to those features of the work which 
need personal investigation or as to those individual em- 
ployees who may be in need of particular attention. 

In the last analysis responsibility for results rests with 
the executive head of the organization. He is the one who 
must finally decide upon the selection and retention of mem- 
bers of the organization, the inauguration and carrying out 
of methods and practices. His value to his company is 
measured by his ability to operate his department so as to 
produce a first class output at a minimum expense. 

Naturally it is to be expected that he will have had the 
necessary experience and be possessed of the ability, energy 
and activity, as well as the other characteristics essential for 
such a position. While an executive head is a necessity for 
every undertaking, one test of success as such a head is 
to have so built up an organization that it will run effi- 
ciently without his assistance or direction as occasion de- 
mands, and that has within it the material for its perpet- 
uation. After all has been said there is probably nothing 
which so impresses the one in charge of an organization 
as that “eternal vigilance is the price of success.” This 
is a modern version of an old saying but it is so appro- 
priate when applied to business that I am inclined to 
believe the originator of the expression must have had a 
long and varied experience in the handling of an accounting 
organization. 

OTHER BUSINESS 

The secretary read the report showing the financial con- 
dition of the association. The report showed that there was 
a balance on hand at the beginning of the year of $2,189. 
The receipts during the year were $13,337, and disbursements 
$9,557, leaving a balance on hand at the end of the year 
of $5,971. 

The business meeting of the association closed with the 
election of officers. L. A. Robinson, comptroller of the 
Chicago & North Western, was elected president; J. A. 
Taylor, comptroller of the Central of New Jersey was elected 
first vice-president; R. E. Berger, assistant auditor of the 
Wabash, was elected second vice-president, and E. R. Wood- 
son was re-elected secretary. The executive committee was 
elected as follows: F. O. Waldo, H. H. Laughton, H. D. 
Foster and E. S. Benson. 

ENTERTAINMENT 

On Wednesday afternoon at two o’clock an automobile 
ride for the ladies was arranged by courtesy of the automo- 
bile owners and manufacturers of Detroit. On Thursday 
the members and guests were taken on two trips made by 
the steamer Pleasure which had been chartered for the 
occasion. ‘The first trip was through St. Clair lake and St. 
Clair flats, and the second trip, which started at nine 
o'clock in the evening, was a moonlight ride on the De- 
troit river. On Friday parties were made up for the inspec- 
tion of various automobile factories. 











American Society for Testing Materials 


A Brief Report of the Proceedings of the Nineteenth 
Annual Meeting Held Last Week in Atlantic City, N. J. 





HE nineteenth annual meeting of the American Society 
‘7 for Testing Materials was held at the Hotel Traymore, 
Atlantic City, N. J., June 27-30, 1916. The proceed- 
ings included committee reports on Wrought Iron, Methods of 
Sampling and Analysis of Coal, Steel, Heat Treatment of 
Iron and Steel, etc., with a number of interesting individual 
papers. The president, Mansfield Merriman, addressed the 
convention on the Work of Committees. 


COMMITTEE ON STEEL 


The Committee on Steel, C. D. Young, Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, chairman, presented recommendations for revisions of 
a number of the present standard specifications, among these 
being those for carbon steel bars for railway springs, struc- 
tural steel for locomotives, quenched and tempered carbon 
steel axles, etc., carbon steel forgings for locomotives, cold 
rolled steel axles, lap welded and seamless steel boiler tubes, 
safe ends and arch tubes, boiler and firebox steel, wrought 
solid carbon-steel wheels, and steel tires. Seven of the pres- 
ent tentative specifications were recommended for adoption 
as standard. These include specifications for chrome- 
vanadium steel bars for springs, helical springs for railways, 
elliptical springs for railways, alloy steel forgings and 
quenched and tempered alloy steel axles, shafts and other 
forgings for locomotives and cars. Tables for the permissible 
variations in weight and thickness of sheared plates were pre- 
sented for adoption as standard. 


RAILS AND ACCESSORIES 


The sub-committee on steel rails and accessories consisting 
of E. F. Kenney (chairman); C. S. Churchill, A. L. Colby, 
J. C. Crawford, P. E. Carhart, F. E. Abbott, H. B. Mac- 
Farland, F. N. Speller, F. A. Robbins, Jr., J. P. Snow, M. H. 
Wickhorst, and J. B. Young, presented specifications for 
steel track spikes, steel screw spikes and steel tie plates which 
are given below. A brief report of the rail situation was also 
given. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR STEEL TIE PLATES. 


1. The steel shall be made by the open-hearth process of 
manufacture. 

2. The steel shall conform to the following requirements 
as to chemical composition: 
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3. An analysis from each melt of steel shall be made by the 
manufacturer to determine the percentages of carbon,. man- 
ganese, phosphorus and sulphur. ‘This analysis shall be 
made from drillings taken at least 1 in. beneath the surface 
of a test ingot obtained during the pouring of the melt. The 
chemical composition thus determined shall be reported to 
the purchaser or his representative, and shall conform to the 
requirement specified in Section 2. 

4. An analysis may be made by the purchaser from a fin- 
ished tie plate representing each melt. The phosphorus 
content thus determined shall not exceed that specified in 
Section 2 by more than 25 per cent. 

5. (a) Except as specified in Paragraph (b), the tie plates 
shall conform to the following minimum requirements as to 
tensile properties: 

Tensile strength, lb. per sq. in 64,000 
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(b) Tie plates in which the material required to be 
punched is 5¢ in. or greater in thickness, shall conform 


to the following requirements as to tensile properties: 


Tensile strength, lb. per sq. 1N.....-.sseeeeeees 55,000-65,000 
Yield point, min., lb. per sq. in.........-.+--- 0.5 tens, str. 
Elougation in 2 in., min., per Cent.......++-+e+- 25 

6. The bend test specimen specified in Section 7 shall bend 
cold through 180 deg. around a pin the diameter of which 
is equal to twice the thickness of the specimen, without crack- 
ing on the outside of the bent portion. 

7. (a) The tension and bend test specimens shall be taken 
from the finished tie plates. They shall be cut so that the 
sides of the specimens are parallel with the direction in 
which the tie plates have been rolled. 

(b) Tension test specimens may conform to the essential 
dimensions shown in the drawing. In this case they shall 
have filleted shoulders, or threaded ends, to fit into the hold- 
ers on the testing machine in such a way that the line of ac- 
tion of the force exerted by the testing machine shall coincide 
with the axis of the specimen. 

Or, tension test specimens may be rectangular in section, 


/ 


in which case they shall be not less than % in. in width be- 
tween the planed sides, and shall have two parallel faces as 
rolled. 

(c) Bend test specimens shall be rectangular in section, 
not less:than 1% in. in width between the planed sides, and 
shall have two parallel faces as rolled, with the corners 
rounded to a radius not over 1/16 in. 


(d) When the tie plates are of such a design that the 
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Tension Test Specimen 


rectangular specimens cannot be obtained without projecting 
ribs, these shall be planed off before the tests are made. 

8. (a) One tension and one bend test shall be made from 
each melt. 

(b) If any test specimen shows defective machining or 
develops flaws, or if it breaks outside the gage length, it may 
be discarded and another specimen substituted. 

9. (a) If the percentage of elongation of any tension test 
specimen is less than that specified in Section 5, a retest 
shall be allowed. : 

(b) If any tension test specimen breaks more than 34 in. 
from the center of the gage length, a retest shall be allowed. 

10. The tie plates shall be smoothly rolled, true to templet, 
and shall be straight and out of wind on the surface which 
will form the bearing for the rail. They shall be sheared 
to the length and punched to the dimensions specified by the 
purchaser, with the following permissible variations: 

(a) For plates with shoulders parallel to the direction of 








rolling, a variation of 1/32 in. in thickness, and % in. in 
width and length will be permitted. 

(b) For plates with shoulders perpendicular to the direc- 
tion of rolling, a variation of 1/32 in. in thickness, ¥% in. in 
width and % in. in length will be permitted. 

11. The finished tie plates shall be free from burrs and 
other surface deformations caused by the shearing and punch- 
ing; they shall also be free from other injurious defects and 
shall have a workmanlike finish. 

12. The name or brand of the manufacturer, the section 
and the year of manufacture shall be rolled in raised letters 
and figures on the outside of the shoulder of the plate, and a 
portion of this marking shall appear on each finished tie 
plate. 

13. The inspector representing the purchaser shall have 
free entry, at all times while work on the contract of the pur- 
chaser is being performed, to all parts of the manufacturer’s 
works which concern the manufacture of the tie plates 
ordered. The manufacturer shall afford the inspector, free 
of cost, all reasonable facilities to satisfy him that the tie 
plates are being furnished in accordance with these specifica- 
tions. All tests (except check analyses) and inspection shall 
be made at the place of manufacture prior to shipment, unless 
otherwise specified, and shall be so conducted as not to inter- 
fere unnecessarily with the operation of the works. 

14. (a) Unless otherwise specified, any rejection based on 
tests made in accordance with Section 4 shall be reported 
within five working days from the receipt of samples. 

(b) Tie plates which show injurious defects subsequent to 
their acceptance at the manufacturer’s works will be rejected, 
and the manufacturer shall be notified. 

15. Samples tested in accordance with Section 4, which 
represent rejected tie plates, shall be preserved for two weeks 
from the date of the test report. In case of dissatisfaction 
with the results of the tests, the manufacturer may make 
claim for a rehearing within that time. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR STEEL TRACK SPIKES 


1. The steel may be made by the Bessemer or open-hearth 
process. 

2. The full-size finished spikes, or the full-size bars from 
which the spikes are made, shall conform to the following 
minimum requirements as to tensile properties: 


Tensile strength, lb. per sq. in..........---e-ee- 55,000 
Yield point, Ib. per sq. im.........-----seeeeees 0.5 tens. str. 
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3. (a) The body of the full-size finished spikes shall bend 
cold through 180 degs. flat on itself, without cracking on the 
outside of the bent portion. 

(b) The head of the full-size finished spikes shall bend 
backward to the line of the face of the spike without cracking 
on the outside of the bent portion. 

4. (a) One tension and one bend test of each kind shall 
be made from each lot of 10 tons or fraction thereof. 

(b) If any test specimen develops flaws, it may be dis- 
carded and another specimen substituted. 

5. If any tension test specimen breaks at a point more than 
34 in. from the center of the gage length, a retest shall be 
allowed. 

6. The spikes shall conform to: the dimensions specified 
by the purchaser. A variation of 1/64 in. under the specified 
dimension of the body of the spike, measured from the face 
to the back, and a variation of 1/32 in. over the specified di- 
mension of the body of the spike, measured across the face, 
will be permitted. A variation of 3/32 in. over and 1/32 in. 
under the specificd dimensions of the head of the spike will 
be permitted. A variation of % in. from the specified length 
of the spike, measured from the under side of the head to the 
point, will be permitted. A variation of 1 deg. in the speci- 
fied angle of the under side of the head of the spike will be 
permitted. 
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7. The finished spikes shall be free from injurious defects 
and shall have a workmanlike finish. 

8. The inspector representing the purchaser shall have 
free entry, at all times while work on the contract of the 
purchaser is being performed, to all parts of the manufac- 
turer’s works which concern the manufacture of the spikes 
ordered. ‘The manufacturer shall afford the inspector, free 
of cost, all reasonable facilities to satisfy him that the spikes 
are being furnished in accordance with these specifications. 
All tests and inspection shall be made at the place of manu- 
facture prior to shipment, unless otherwise specified, and 
shall be so conducted as not to interfere unnecessarily with 
the operation of the works. 

9. Spikes which show injurious defects subsequent to their 
acceptance at the manufacturer’s works will be rejected, and 
the manufacturer shall be notified. 


PROPOSED TENTATIVE SPECIFICATIONS FOR STEEL SCREW 
SPIKES 


1. The steel may be made by the Bessemer or open-hearth 
process. 

2. The heads of the spikes shall be formed and the threads 
rolled at a temperature not less than 750 deg. C. 

3. The full-size finished spikes shall conform to the fol- 
lowing minimum requirements as to tensile properties: 


Dense strength, 8b, Per sq, iN... <<< o0sin ss 60,000 
Wane OE. 50. OPT ON. ER, .o5:s occ s\c 2 48904 % 6 0.5 tens, str. 
Elongation in 2 in., per cent........cccccccccees 20 


4. The full-size finished spikes shall bend cold through 
90 deg. around a pin the diameter of which is equal to three 
times the diameter of the spike, without cracking on the 
outside of the bent portion. 

5. (a) One tension and one bend test shall be made from 
each lot of 100 kegs or fraction thereof. 

(b) If any spike tested develops flaws,.it may be dis- 
carded and another spike substituted. 

6. (a) If the percentage of elongation of any tension test 
spike is less than that specified in Sec. 3, a retest shall be 
allowed. 

(b) If any tension test spike breaks more than 34 in. 
from the center of the gage length, a retest shall be allowed. 

7. The spikes shall conform to the dimensions specified by 
the purchaser. The head shall be concentric with, and firmly 
joined to, the body of the spike. The threads shall be sharp 
and true to gage and of the pattern specified by the pur- 
chaser. A variation of 1/32 in. over and under the specified 
diameter of the unthreaded portion of the body of the spike 
will be permitted. A variation of 1/32 in. over the specified 
diameter of the threaded portion of the spike will be per- 
mitted. A variation of 1/16 in. under and % in. over in the 
reach of the head of the spike will be permitted. A variation 
of % in. from the specified length of the spike will be 
permitted. 

8. The finished spikes shall be free from injurious defects 
and shall have a workmanlike finish. 

9. A letter or brand indicating the manufacturer shall be 
pressed on the head of the spike while it is being formed. 

10. The inspector representing the purchaser shall have 
free entry, at all times while work on the contract of the 
purchaser is being performed, to all parts of the manufac- 
turer’s works which concern the manufacture of the spikes 
ordered. The manufacturer shall afford the inspector, free 
of cost, all reasonable facilities to satisfy him that the spikes 
are being furnished in accordance with these specifications. 
All tests and inspection shall be made at the place of manu- 
facture prior to shipment, unless otherwise specified, and 
shall be so conducted as not to interfere unnecessarily with 
the operation of the works. 

11. Spikes which show injurious defects subsequent to 
their acceptance at the manufacturer’s works will be rejected, 
and the manufacturer shall be notified. 
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HEAT TREATMENT OF CARBON-STEEL LOCOMOTIVE 
AXLES: WATER VS. OIL QUENCHING 


By C. D. Young 
Engineer of Tests, Pennsylvania Railroad, Altoona, Pa. 


The investigation reported in this paper was made in 
order to show the difference between the physical properties 
of a large forging quenched in water and those of a similar 
forging quenched in oil. 

The results obtained indicate that there is an advantage 
in the use of water as a quenching medium, as might be 
expected from its physical properties. Results obtained at 
f a large heat-treating plant, which has turned out thousands 
of tons of quenched and tempered carbon steel, indicated 
that no disastrous effects on the forgings are to be antici- 
pated from the use of water as a quenching medium, pro- 
viding proper care is taken in the handling of the steel 
throughout the process. 
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in a heavy oil from the same temperature (1,550 deg. F.) 
and drawn in a furnace to 1,200 deg. F., the cooling being 
done in the air the same as in the case of the water-quenched 
axle. 

‘The object aimed at in the above treatment was to have 
the tension tests on both axles show an elongation in 2 in. 
of about 22 per cent. 

After treatment, the axles were laid off for cutting up 
into tension test specimens as shown in the diagram. It will 
be noted in effect that out of each axle there were cut— 
axially and for the full length, 120 deg. apart—three 
rad.al and straight slabs of the overall-thickness of a test 
specimen, and out of each slab five 6-in. lengths, each 
identified as to its original location in the axle, whether cut 
ficm the end and from which end, or whether from the cen- 
ter, or from midway between center and end, and from which 
slab; and then each 6-in. length was cut lengthwise into 























; three specimens and their location further identified as to 

: The forgings used for this experiment consisted of two whether cut frem the inner or outer circumference or from 

. the middle of the wall. The identification marks for the 

is K sees swuwenmal five 6-in. lengths, in order from one end, are respectively 

4 ~ ees. a “7 | A,B,C, D,and £. It is also shown that the specimens from 

z 1 . 

| a te een ce 4L | | length A, for example, are numbered radially from the out- 

; side of the axle toward the axis, the three specimens from 

the first slab being numbered, as described, 1, 2, 3 through- 

PE Pap pARE Pann -bbe-b-f--4----t-- out; second slab 4, 5, 6; third slab 7, 8, 9, respectively. The 

[ Segre sere ee yo e 4 specimens from lengths B, C, D and E also have the same 
fa numbering as those of length A. The letter W applies only 

"4 to the water-quenched axle and O only to the oil quenched. 

Altogether there were 45 specimens per axle, 15 specimens 

Legend: from the three longitudinal planes through the axle, and 9 

Number, Distance from Center. : : ° 
ea specimens from all’ three slabs from each of the five 6-in. 

A 2,5,8 --2nnennenes Rec lengths. 
Oe a caminige te The test specimens were turned up to the standard 2-in. 
sii amie gage length, 12 in. in diameter. The elastic limit was 
Diagram Showing Positions of Test Specimens in the Axles determined by means of a strain gage. All tests were con- 
ducted on the same 100,000 Ib. tension testing machine 
ten-inch locomotive driving axles having a center bore two using a machine speed of ¥% in. per minute for both the elas- 
: inches in diameter extending the entire length. Both axles tic limit and the tensile strength. 

* were from the same melt of steel, and preliminary chemical The results are summarized in Table I, in which it is 
analysis indicated the same chemical composition. One shown that the average results are more nearly uniform with 
axle was treated at the Juniata shops of the Pennsylvania respect to the length of the axle than with respect to distance 
Railroad by water quenching, and the other axle by a steel from the axis. This is probably due to segregation, as it was 

r company which makes a practice of oil quenching. found by chemical analysis that the carbon content was not 

Water Quenched.—The axle was heated to 1,550 deg. F., uniform throughout the section. Segregation is perhaps to 
and at that temperature quenched in water at about 60 deg. be expected in the ordinary output of commercial forgings, 
Tapie I—SumMary OF Results oF Tests 7 > 
Location from End 
; ese Elastic Limit. Tensile Strength. Elongation in 2 in. Reduction of Area. 
Location from Specimen Marks Lb. per sq. in. Lb. per sq. in. ler cent Per cent 
r ae | a * re ea ™ f i c grins 
: Water Oil Water Oil Water Oil Water i Water Oil 
End Axis Quenched Querched Quenched Quenched Quenched Quenched Quenched Quenched Quenched Quenched 
reer WA OA 54,857 51,250 97,111 97,650 22.1 23.2 39.9 41.9 
L/@ == a wwseeee WB OB 52,634 52.160 96,637 97,304 22.8 25.2 40.3 45.7 
D/A 8s eessice WC oc 55,626 51,230 96.472 96,880 23.7 25.1 44.0 46.8 
a ee WD OD 54,064 51,170 96.479 96,030 23.1 23.5 42.5 40.7 
. © ‘Kenepren WE OE 53,376 49,780 95,720 94,210 23.6 24.0 44.3 41.7 
NEGF incsnctlcnsneiediebntinniess 54,509 51,118 06,482 96,415 23.1 24.2 42.2 43.4 
Location from Center 
errr R—Yin, W1,4,7  01,4,7 55,216 51,423 94,187 93,719 25.6 26.0 52.7 49.7 
R-+r 
~ W2,5,8 02,5,8 51,064 48,390 95,508 92,572 24.4 25.5 44.5 45.8 
paemaieas r+%in, W3,6,9 03,6,9 57,255 53,543 99,751 102.962 19.2 21.2 29.7 34.5 
R+r Minimum permitte 
denen by A. S T. M. 50,000 80,000 20.0 40.0 
2 specificaticns 








F. Then, in a furnace maintained at 1,175 deg. F., it was 
heated to that temperature and cooled therefrom in the air 
on a dry ground floor. ‘That is, this axle, after being 
quenched from 1,550 deg. F. in water at about 60 deg. F., 
was “drawn” to a temperature of 1,175 deg. F. 

Oil Quenched.—Similarly, the other axle was quenched 


but not to the extent found here. (See Table II for chem- 
ical segregation.) 

A comparison of the average physical properties of all 
test specimens frcm both axles shows that with an elongation 
4.5 per cent less than that of the oil-quenched axle, resulting 
from the difference in treatment, the water-quenched axle 








gave an elastic limit 6.6 per cent greater, about the same 
tensile strength and nearly the same reduction of area. 

Table I gives the average results from all test specimens 
located equidistant from the axis in each axle. The average 
results from the outer test specimens at the location R—/ in. 
show the water-quenched axle to have about the same elonga- 
tion as the oil-quenched axle, 7 per cent greater elastic 
limit, 5 per cent greater tensile strength and 6 per cent 
greater reduction of area. 

The test specimens from the middle of the wall show 
lower elastic limit and tensile strength than either the outer 
or inner test specimens, except that the strength of the water- 
quenched axle at the middle of the wall was found to be 
somewhat higher than in the outer specimens. It is evident 
that this mid-region of the section was less affected by the 
heat treatment. The water-quenched axle, however, shows 
higher elastic limit and tensile strength in this region than 
the oil-quenched axle, although, as already stated, the av- 
erage strength of the entire section came out very Closely 
the same for both. 

The results obtained from test specimens from the inner 
surface of the wall are not so consistent; that is, they show 
a higher elastic limit and a lower tensile strength, elongation 
and reduction of area for the water-quenched axle. 

All of the forgings tested meet the requirements of the 
specifications of the American Society for Testing Materials, 
except that the elastic limit found in the middle of the 
wall in the oil-quenched axle is somewhat low. 

Taste II—CuHeMicaL CoMposiITION OF SPECIMENS 


Specimen Marks 





— — Man- Phos- 

Water Oi! Carbon. ganese. phorus. Sulfur. Silicon. 
Quenched Quenched Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent 
WA 4 Sa 0.53 0.56 0.019 0.031 0.159 
Pe. «estan ss 0.53 0.56 0.018 0.030 a 
WA 6 Sees 0.61 0.58 0.019 0.039 0.158 
WE, 4 Sette atom 0.53 0.56 0.019 0.030 0.162 
Le er 0.53 0.56 0.019 0.032 aes 
ae | kp awh vw 0.61 0.57 0.025 0.040 0.299 
3 | ee 0.62 0.57 0.023 0.042 0.176 
conden ew OA 4 0.55 0.56 0.018 0.030 ee 
eT ee OA 5 0.55 0.57 0.018 0.033 0.190 
aekene es OA 6 0.63 0.59 0.019 0.041 0.195 
Peer OE 4 0.52 0.55 0.021 0.036 0.167 
ce ceee es OF § 0.54 0.56 0.019 0.031 0.182 
Pak iam ies OE 6 0.60 0.59 0.019 0.038 ae 
foes eka OD 9 0.62 0.57 0.020 0.044 0.176 


Table II gives the chemical analysis of representative test 
specimens taken from each axle. The water-quenched axle 
samples, taken from the A end, show that the outside and 
midway specimens WA4 and WAS have the same carbon 
content, but when compared with analysis from specimen 
WAO6 of the inner wall there appears a segregation of 15 
per cent. The same is true of the samples taken from the 
opposite end of this axle. 

In the oil-quenched axle also, the same segregated condi- 
tion is present, the outer and middle test specimens having 
about the same carbon content, while the specimens OA6 and 
OE6 taken close to the inner surface, show a segregation 
of 14.5 and 11 per cent, respectively, when compared with 
the corresponding samples taken from the middle of the wall. 

The segregation found in both of these axles indicates a 
condition which increases the difficulty of securing a sat- 
isfactory treatment of the forgings, and points to the desir- 
ability of including in all specifications for forgings which 
are to be heat treated, a clause to govern the allowable amount 
of segregation; otherwise it may be expected that extreme 
segregation will be found, as in the forgings here discussed. 


CEMENT 


The committee on cement, lime, gypsum and clay products 
submitted a draft of a proposed American specification and 
Method of Tests for Portland Cement which are given below: 

These specifications represent several years’ work of special 
committees representing the board of direction of the Ameri- 
can Society of Civil Engineers, the United States Govern- 
ment department committee and the American Society for 
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Testing Materials. It is considered highly desirable for 
both domestic and export trade that there be a single uniform 
American specification for Portland cement. 

A proposed revised standard specification for drain tiles 
covering farm drain tiles, standard drain tiles and extra 
quality drain tiles was also submitted. 


SPECIFICATIONS AND METHODS OF TESTS FOR PORTLAND 
CEMENT 
Specifications 

1. Portland cement is the product obtained by finely pul- 
verizing clinker produced by calcining to incipient fusion, 
an intimate and properly proportioned mixture of argillaceous 
and calcareous materials, with no additions subsequent te 
calcination excepting water and calcined or uncalcined 
gypsum. 

2. The following limits shall not be exceeded: 


Ligne ek AEDT OEE MONG og Woes eves saves obs ee'e 4.00 
IMBOUIS TESIGUE, HEF CONE. 6 6. oo secs cee cceesevccasewes 0.85 
Sulfurse anliydrade (S505), PCL COME... no200s cess ecceeee 1.75 
DER RIA ADI), DEE CRI so sis wis 0s 0.0.6:00150 0 saa vaeene ees 4.00 


3. The specific gravity of cement shall be not less than 
3.10. Should the test of cement as received fall below this 
requirement, a second test may be made upon an ignited 
sample. 

4. The residue on a standard No. 200 s:eve shall not ex- 
ceed 22 per cent. by weight. 

5. A pat of neat cement, after 24 hrs. in moist air, when 
immersed in steam, shall remain firm and hard, and show no 
signs of distortion, cracking, checking, or disintegration. 

6. Initial set shall develop in not less than 30 min. when 
the Vicat needle is used or 45 min. when the Gillmore needle 
is used. Final set shall be attained within 10 hr. 

7. (a) Test pieces of standard mortat composed of one 
part cement and three parts standard sand, by weight, shall 
give tensile strengths equal to or higher than the following: 


Age at test, F Tensile strength, 
days Storage of test pieces Ib. per sq. in. 
7 1 day in moist air, 6 days in water...........00.6 200 
28 1 day in moist air, 27 days in water...........0. 300 


(b) Each value shall be the average of the results of tests 
from not less than three test pieces. The tensile strength of 
standard mortar at the age of 28 days shall be higher than 
the strength determined at the age of 7 days. 

8. The cement shall be delivered in suitable bags or bar- 
rels with the brand and name of the manufacturer plainly 
marked thereon unless shipped in bulk. A bag shall contain 
94 lb. net. A barrel shall contain 376 lb. net. 

9. The cement shall be stored in such a manner as to per- 
mit easy access for proper inspection and identification of 
each shipment, and in a suitable weather-tight building 
which will protect the cement from dampness. 

10. Every facility shall be provided the purchaser for 
careful sampling and inspection at either the mill or at the 
site of the work, as may be specified by the purchaser. At 
least 10 days from the time of sampling shall be allowed 
for the completion of the 7-day test, and at least 31 days shall 
be allowed for the completion of the 28-day test. The cement 
shall be tested in accordance with the methods hereinafter 
prescribed. The twenty-eight-day test may be waived if 
ordered. 

11. The cement may be rejected if it fails to meet any of 
the requirements of these specifications. 

(a) Cement shall not be rejected on account of failure to 
meet the fineness requirement if upon retest after drying at 
100 deg. C for one hour it meets this requirement. 

(b) Cement failing to meet the test for soundness in steam 
may be accepted if it passes a retest using a new sample at 
any time within 28 days thereafter. 

(c) Packages varying more than 5 per cent from the speci- 
fied weight may be rejected; and if the average weight of 
packages in any shipment, as shown by weighing 50 pack- 
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ages taken at random, is less than that specified, the entire 
shipment may be rejected. 


Methods of Tests 


12. Each sample tested, whether individual or composite, 
should weigh about 8 lb. and shall represent not more than 
200 bbl. 

13. A car test sample from cement shipped in packages 
shall consist of at least 14 lb. of cement taken from 1 sack in 
each 40 sacks (or 1 bbl. in each 10 bbl.), combined to make 
one sample. 

A car test sample of cement shipped in bulk shall consist 
of at least 12 lb. of cement from approximately each 40 cu. 
ft., combined to make one sample. 

Cement may be sampled at the mill by any of the follow- 
ing methods, as may be agreed upon: 

(a) From the conveyor delivering to the bin. 

(b) From filled bins by means of sampling tubes. 

(c) From filled bins at points of discharge. 

(d) From packages ready for shipment. 

14. Samples preferably shall be shipped and stored in 
airtight containers. 

Samples shall be passed through a sieve having 20 meshes 
per linear inch in order to thoroughly mix the sample, break 
up lumps and remove foreign materials. 

(Chemical analysis omitted. ) 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR COMPRESSIVE STRENGTH OF PORTLAND 
CEMENT MorTAR 


1. (a) A test piece of standard mortar composed of one 


part cement and three parts standard sand, by weight, 


shall give compressive strengths equal to or higher than the 
following : 


Age at test, Compressive strength, 
days Storage of test pieces Ib. per sq. in. 
7 1. day in moist air, 6 days: in water. .......c6ecsses 1,200 
28 1 day in moist air, 27 days in water.......seee. 2,000 


(b) Each value shall be the average of the results of tests 
from not less than three test pieces. The compressive strength 
of standard mortar at the age of 28 days shall be higher than 
the strength determined at the age of 7 days. 

THE STRENGTH OF CLAMPED SPLICES IN CONCRETE REIN- 
FORCEMENT Bars. 


By E. L. Lasier 


U-Bolt clamped splices of both 17 and 21-in. lengths of 
splice were tested to determine the load at first slip, and the 
maximum load the splice would resist. The splices tested 
were: Lap splices not embedded in concrete, butt splices not 
embedded in concrete and lap splices embedded in concrete. 

The reinforcement steel in all cases consisted of 1-in. 
square cold-twisted bars. 

The loads necessary to produce first slip had a range of 
from 7,000 to 50,000 lb. The maximum loads which the 
splices withstood varied from 23,000 to 69,000 Ibs. The 
ratios of load at first slip to yield point of bar for clamped 
splices not embedded in concrete varied from 12 to 21 per 
cent, and for splices embedded in concrete from 53 to 83 
per cent. Ratios of maximum load to tensile strength of bar 
ranged from 31 to 61 per cent for unembedded splices, and 
from 79 to 95 per cent for embedded splices. 

It was found that clamped lap splices embedded in large 
masses of concrete undoubtedly can safely withstand a unit 
load equal to the unit stress in the steel reinforcement. 


PREPARATION OF IRON AND STEEL SURFACES FOR 
PAINTING 

The preparation of a steel or iron surface for painting 
should be such as will secure proper adhesion of paint to 
that surface. It is improbable that paint ever acts chemically 
on these metals; and the persistence of paint on iron is 
primarily a matter of adhesion, which may be lessened or 
destroyed by (1) any unsatisfactory surface, and (2) by the 
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entrance or intrusion of solid or fluid material between the 
paint film and the metal. 

Recently-rolled steel or iron is covered with a mill scale 
of anhydrous oxide, and if painted at once, the paint never 
touches the metal, but is applied to the mill scale. If this 
mill scale ever comes off, the paint comes with it, sometimes 
in scales. If the metal begins to rust by access of air and 
moisture, the rust penetrates under the mill scale and loosens 
it. Ordinary rust is hydrated oxide, and stimulates further 
corrosion, but the anhydrous mill scale does not, and it is 
objectionable because it may crack off by unequal expansion 
or from other causes. 

In addition to mill scale and rust, other objectionable sur- 
face coatings which are frequently encountered are dirt, 
grease, oil, water and frost. 

In considering methods for preparing these surfaces for 
painting it is well to take account of the methods used to 
secure the adhesion of substances other than paint to iron or 
steel. Such cases are, for example, the electrodeposition of 
copper or other metals; the plating of iron by molten metal; 
the coating of steel or iron with a vitreous enamel, which is 
practiced in making enameled vessels for cooking and the 
like; and the application of varnish enamels, such as are used 
on bicycles and many other metal surfaces. In all these 
processes it is essential that the adhesion should be perfect; 
that is, that the coating should wear off from the outside, not 
peel off from the metal; and this is what is desired with 
paint. In all these cases, it is universally believed to be 
necessary that the coating material should come in actual 
contact on all parts of the surface with the actual metallic 
surface of the iron or steel; the latter must be freed from all 
dirt and grease, and from all scale and rust, before the coat- 
ing is applied. This is done by (1) cleaning the surface with 
chemically active liquid, such as sulphuric acid; (2) by the 
sandblast, and (3) by other mechanical means, such as filing 
or polishing with an emery belt, and the like. Unless this is 
done, it is found that the superimposed coating is likely to 
scale or flake off. 

The thorough methods of cleaning by sand-blasting and 
pickling can be and sometimes are applied to structural and 
car steel for painting and for repainting, and undoubtedly 
are the best methods known for the purpose. They are, 
however, much more expensive than the ordinary method, 
which consists in scraping, wire-brushing and wiping grease 
and oil spots with gasolene or benzine. 

The sand-blasting method has the advantage over the 
pickling method in that it is more general of application, the 
pickling method being confined to the shop and generally to 
the material before assembling. It may, however, be of in- 
terest to know that good authorities maintain that iron or 
steel cleaned by pickling holds a coating more securely than 
that which is sand-blasted, and that this is owing to the 
reugher surface, viewed with a microscope, of the acid-etched 
metal. 

The scraper and wire brush do not remove the firmly ad- 
hering mill scale, in consequence of which most of the struc- 
tural and freight-car steel is painted over mill scale. It 
must be remembered that all platers and enamelers insist 
absolutely on the complete removal of mill scale; therefore it 
must not be regarded as harmless, it certainly is less danger- 
ous than ordinary rust. 

Builders of ships for service in sea waters have frequently 
required the pickling or sand-blasting of the steel parts which 
are to be submerged, in order to remove the mill scale, and it 
is the common practice to do likewise for steel passenger-car 
bodies. The removal of mill scale at the expense of incipient 
rusting is also sometimes attempted by the erection of steel 
structures without paint and allowing them to stand exposed 
to the weather for several months before painting. 

In addition to cleanliness of surface, freedom from damp- 
ness, severe cold and frost is considered essential to the 
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proper adhesion of paint. This may be accomplished by 
painting outdoors only in warm, dry weather, or by keeping 
the material under cover in warm dry air during the process 
of cleaning and painting. Heating of surfaces is also re- 
sorted to. 

While for some purposes, such as seagoing ships and pas- 
senger-car bodies, there seems to be little question as to the 
final economy of incurring the additional first cost of the 
more thorough methods of cleaning, the economy of such 
methods for ordinary steel structures and freight cars is not 
so certain. 

The report is signed by A. W. Carpenter, chairman. 


A NEW FORM OF SPECIFICATIONS FOR CONCRETE 
AGGREGATES 


By Cloyd M. Chapman 


To be generally acceptable specifications for concrete aggre- 
gates should fulfill two requirements, namely: (1) they 
should insure the production of suitable concrete if the aggre- 
gates are properly used; and (2) they should permit the use 
of materials found in the vicinity of the work, if such mate- 
rials are capable of producing concrete of the required quality. 

The present method of specifying may insure the quality 
of the material, but it does not permit the use of a wide choice 
oi aggregates from which first-class concrete may be made. 

Concrete is a cheap building material because it is com- 
posed largely of inexpensive aggregates, and for economic 
reasons these aggregates should be secured from deposits in 
the vicinity of the point of use. The material at hand capable 
of making concrete of fair quality will generally be used in 
preference to a better material which must be brought from 
a distance at considerable cost for transportation. 

It is generally true that even a very poor sand, that is, one 
which compares very unfavorably with standard Ottawa sand 
when tested in 1:3 mixtures with cement, will give a suitable 
compressive strength if sufficient cement is used. When the 
only available sand is of such a quality, it is necessary to 
increase the proportion of cement until the required strength 
is obtained. Our present specifications for sand require that 
it shall, when tested as prescribed, show a compressive 
strength approximately equal to that obtained with standard 
Ottawa sand. A rigid adherence to these specifications would 
mean that in many sections of the country no concrete work 
could be done without importing aggregates from a distance. 
The result is that the specifications are ignored in those lo- 
calities and the work done without them. 

On the other hand, where most excellent materials are 
available, the present specifications for sand do not permit 
of a variation of the proportions used, no matter how good 
the materials may be. For instance, some well-graded sands 
show strengths 40 per cent higher than that obtained with 
Ottawa sand in 1:3 mortar, and in 1:31 or even 1:4 mortar 
show compressive strengths equal to that obtained with 
Ottawa sand in the proportion of 1:3. Yet this sand receives 
no credit for quality under the present form of specifications. 

By specifying the results required and permitting the use 
of such materials as will produce these results when tested 
under specified and standardized conditions, it is possible not 
only to properly safeguard the product but to permit the use 
of such materials as are available in each locality. 

It is also true that in many cases the local materials are 
of such poor quality and would require such a large propor- 
tion of cement to fulfill the specifications, that it would be 
economical to bring in better material even from a consider- 
able distance, the saving in cement paying the freight. Speci- 
fications of this kind might take some such form as the fol- 
lowing,’ in which all figures are purely arbitrary and in no 
sense proposed as standard: 

“The materials used shall be of such quality, and shall be 
used in such proportions as to produce a concrete which shall 
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show a compressive strength of 2,500 (or 2,000 or 1,500) lb. 
per sq. in. at the age of 28 days, when tested in accordance 
with the standard methods of testing.” 

This form of specification is obviously susceptible to modi- 
fication to cover varying conditions and qualities. For in- 
stance, to insure against a material which sets or hardens 
slowly, and consequently requires forms being kept in place 
an unusual length of t.me, the specifications may require a 
certain minimum strength to be attained in three days. When 
compressive strength is not the prime requisite, as for in- 
stance, in sea wall or tunnel work, the requirements as to 
impermeability or density may be inserted, either in place of, 
or in addition to, the strength requirement. 

It would probably be desirable to add some further qualify- 
ing clauses to the specifications, such as the limit of size of 
particles, the character of the materials composing the aggre- 
gates, freedom from constituents liable to cause deteriora- 
tion, etc. 

The standard methods of testing referred to in these speci- 
fications would have to be very carefully worked out, as the 
value of the specifications is largely dependent upon the 
reliability of the test, just as is the case in almost all speci- 
fications of a like nature which are dependent upon tests. 

The method at present most commonly employed, except 
in the cases of some of the railroads and on government work 
where aggregates, particularly the sand, are systematically 
tested, is practically to ignore the quality of materials, except 
the cement, and to specify arbitrarily proportions that will 
give good enough results with almost any aggregates. By re- 
quiring that all concrete in a reinforced structure shall be 
made in the proportions of say, 1:114:3 or 1:2:4, we are 
simply “playing safe.” Mixed in these proportions all but 
the poorest material will produce good concrete. They, in 
principle, are the specifications under which thousands of 
yards of concrete are laid every year. 

In operating under such specifications, it is of great impor- 
tance that specimens of the concrete produced on the job be 
regularly made and tested. It is also of the greatest impor- 
tance that a close day-to-day check be maintained on the 
quality of the materials used, to insure a reasonable unifor- 
mity, and to know that these materials are at least equal in 
quality to the materials used in arriving at the proportions 
required to give the quality of concrete called for in the 
specifications. 

When the materials used on the job are from the same 
sources as those tested and from which tests the proportions 
to be used were determined, it is a simple matter to check 
up their qualities. Sand and stone from the same source 
do not vary much in quality, except in so far as quality is 
influenced by size of particles. Having once established by 
test the suitability of sand and stone for any grade of con- 
crete and having determined the proper proportions in which 
to use them to attain a certain desired result, it is only neces- 
sary thereafter to see that the size, grading and proportions 
of these materials are reasonably constant to insure uniform 
quality of cencrete. 

The regular and systematic testing of the size of the aggre- 
gates gives data which will permit the engineer to tell with- 
out further tests, whether the aggregates will produce a bet- 
ter or poorer concrete than that produced by the original or 
standard sample. This is carried out in practice by Westing- 
hcuse, Church, Kerr & Co. in the following manner: 

The engineer in charge secures samples of the available 
concrete aggregates, both fine and coarse, and sends them to 
the laboratory for test. The tests show that although the 
best available sand has a strength in 1:3 mortar only 70 per 
cent of that of standard Ottawa sand, yet mixed in the pro- 
portions of 1:134:334 with the cement and coarse aggregates 
to be used, the resulting concrete has a compressive strength 
of 2,600 lb. per sq. in. at 28 days. Other proportions give 
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higher and lower strengths, depending on their richness, but 
as the design of the structure requires concrete having a com- 
pressive strength of 2,500 Ib. per sq. in. the 1:134:334 pro- 
portion is used. For the foundations and footings, the de- 
signs being based on a compressive strength of 1,500 lb. per 
sq. in. in the concrete, the proportion of 1:214:4%4, which 
gave in the test a compressive strength of 1,550 lb. per sq. 
in., is chosen. Under the present standard method of speci- 
fying sand, this particular sand could not have been used 
in concrete. 

Several granulometric-analysis charts are made on the 
sand in the laboratory with a sand tester with five screens 
having 6, 10, 20, 35, and 65 meshes per in. ‘The charts 
are averaged and a special guide chart is prepared for the 
use of the inspector on the job. In making up this guide 
chart a permissible variation of about 2.5 per cent each way 
from the mean of the tests made on the sample, is allowed. 
As the sand arrives on the job the inspector makes tests and 
compares the resulting chart with the guide chart. By this 
method the quality of the aggregates is recognized and pro- 
vided for in the selection of proportions for the concrete, and 
enough cement is used to produce the desired quality. Ex- 
perience with this form of specification has shown it to be 
advantageous in localities where the available aggregates are 
not up to the standards now specified. 

OTHER BUSINESS 

A paper on “National Standard Specifications and Their 
Relation to Export Trade,” was read by William R. Webster. 
The author stated that before foreign engineers will consider 
the adoption of these specifications for orders to be placed 
in this country, they will want to know how they were arrived 
at by the society, whether they are in general use here and 
how they compare with the specifications of the British Engi- 
neering Standards Committee. Instances were cited of the 
difficulties met in enforcing some of the requirements of for- 
eign specifications from the author’s own practice. In con- 
clusion he indicated the advantages to be derived from the 
‘use of the American Society for Testing Materials standard 
specifications for export orders, and recommended a definite 
‘plan for keeping these specifications abreast of the best engi- 
neering practice. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: 
President, A. A. Stevenson, vice-president Standard Steel 
Works, Philadelphia; first vice-president, S. S. Voorhees, 
-engineer-chemist, Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C.; 
members of executive committee, W. H. Bassett, John Brun- 
ner, G. W. Thompson, and F. E. Turneaure. 

It was decided to publish what is now termed the Year 
Book of the Society, biennially in future. 





THE PROPOSED CONGRESSIONAL INVES- 


TIGATION 
By W. L. Stoddard 
WasuinocTon, July 5. 

Senate joint resolution 60, providing for an investigation 
by a Congressional committee into the need for railroad 
legislation, is having a hard time of it. More than once in 
recent weeks it has come up in the House on what is known 
as the unanimous-consent calendar; but every time it has 
been objected to by Representative James R. Mann, of 
Illinois, minority leader of the House, and a sharp critic of 
legislative procedure. 

This resolution came up, for example, on the sixteenth of 
June and when the Speaker asked if there was objection to 
its consideration at that time, Mr. Mann replied, “I object,” 
‘and the bill was necessarily set aside until in regular 
rotation it should again be placed before the House. Last 
Saturday the same procedure was gone through, and again 
Mr. Mann rose to say “I object.” 

Last week a new resolution was introduced by Chairman 
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Adamson of the House Committee calling for a special rule 
to bring the resolution to a vote. This has gone to the rules 
committee for a hearing and report. But the rules committee 
has no regular day of meeting and no one knows what will 
come next. 

Under the present parliamentary system of the House, it 
is almost impossible for a bill, no matter what its merits, to 
be passed without a special rule of some kind. The kind 
of rule proposed by Mr. Adamson is popularly known as a 
“sag” rule, for it absolutely limits debate to the time 
prescribed by its terms and makes it impossible to set aside 
the bill without definite action. The pending revenue bill, 
for example, was brought out to the floor of the House under 
precisely such a rule, and its prompt passage was thus 
assured. Mr. Adamson fully expects to see this resolution 
passed by the House before the next month or so shall have 
passed. 


TRAIN DESPATCHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The twenty-ninth annual convention of the Train De- 
spatchers’ Association of America was held in Labor Temple, 
Toronto, Ontario, June 20 and 21, Charles Forrester, super- 
intendent of the Grand Trunk at Stratford, in the chair. 
The despatchers were welcomed to the city by Mayor T. L. 
Church, and U. E. Gillen, general superintendent of the 
Grand Trunk at Chicago, welcomed them to Canada, on 
behalf of the railways of that country. 

A. J. Hills, general superintendent of the Canadian North- 
ern, followed with an address of welcome on behalf of that 
road, in which he gave some interesting information in re- 
gard to its extent and construction. 

President E. W. Weston, of the Train Despatchers’ Asso- 
ciation, on taking the chair reported 81 members in attend- 
ance. ‘Thirty-nine new members were elected. The asso- 
ciation at the end of the last fiscal year had 1,239 members, 
to which were added during the year by election 96 and by 
re-instatement 8, making a total of 1,343. There had died 
during the year 7, withdrawn 25, lapsed at close of the year 
229, leaving total present membership 1,082, of whom 305 
had failed to pay dues at the time the annual account closed. 
The total receipts during the year amounted to $4,184; total 
disbursements were $3,770, leaving a balance of $414; but 
the debit balance from last year ($507) left a debit balance 
to be carried to next year of $93. This balance, however, 
was entirely wiped out during the convention, by contribu- 
tions from the members present. The secretary appealed to 
members to use their best endeavors to increase the member- 
ship and to secure subscriptions to the official organ from 
other than members, and also to individually subscribe so 
that the official organ might, in future, be placed in a position 
to earn all that it costs the association. 

A paper entitled “Time and the Train Despatcher,” by 
Frank M. McCabe, a life insurance agent, at St. Paul, and 
formerly a despatcher on the Northern Pacific, was read by 
the secretary, and Paul E. Odell, chief despatcher of the 
Illinois Central at Carbondale, IIl., read one on “Efficiency.” 
These are given, in part, below. 

The constitutional amendment submitted to all members 
in the May issue of the Bulletin was brought up for action 
and defeated. The convention ordered separate publication 
of its proceedings. ‘The Canadian Northern, through D. 
Crombie, superintendent of transportation, invited the entire 
convention to take a steamboat trip to Port Dalhousie and a 
trolley trip thence to Niagara-on-the-Lake, which trip was 
originally designed for the ladies only. Mr. Crombie ex- 
plained that a room on the steamer could be used for conven- 
tion purposes and that in accepting this invitation there need 
be no interruption to the deliberation of the convention. The 
invitation was accepted with thanks. 

The Train Rules Committee presented its report through 











W. T. Quirk (A. T. & S. F.). This report cited a number 
of questions on train orders as to which the opinion of the 
members present was desired. One was in regard to the 
exclusive use of the “19” train order. This was unanimously 
approved after a statement by several members that this form 
of order was thus used on their roads with entire safety and 
that their experience had demonstrated its superior useful- 
ness as well as its safety. 

The change in Form “F” submitted a year ago by the 
Train Rules Committee was discussed by the convention and 
after debate was not approved. The positive meeting point 
as between trains of the same class, which was likewise sub- 
mitted by the committee a year ago, was unanimously ap- 
proved as desirable where conditions make it practicable. 
There was an animated debate on the caution indication of 
automatic signal practice, as to whether a train observing 
the signal should reduce speed at once and throughout the 
block, or simply prepare to stop before reaching the next 
signal. The majority favored reduction of speed. 

The question of allowing a flagman to except certain trains 
when out flagging was debated, but no vote was taken; also 
the question of what are the objections to the 19 train order 
for orders under form “F.” The opinion of the majority was 
that the 19 order was quite as safe as the 31. The question 
was also debated as to what roads use the clearance order 
and as to what roads use the ‘‘complete” severally or for all 
orders at one time. 

The election of officers resulted in the selection of Frank 
I. Felter (N. Y. C.), New York City, as president; H. P. 
Riggs (C. G. W.), St. Paul, vice-president, and C. C. Bar- 
nard (St. Joseph & G. I.), St. Joseph, Mo., as a member 
of the executive committee in place of A. L. Crabbs. J. F. 
Mackie was re-elected for two years as secretary-treasurer 
and editor. Fresno, Cal., was selected as the next place of 
meeting, and June 19, 1917, as the date. There were pres- 
ent altogether 127 despatchers and 95 visitors and ladies. 

In view of the increase in the joint train rules committee 
representation of the Superintendents’ Association by three 
members, it was ordered that the train despatchers’ member- 
ship in this committee be also increased by the same number, 
making the whole number of members fifteen; and the presi- 
dent was authorized to appoint the additional members. The 
propriety of the creation of district committees to look after 
the interests of the association locally was debated, and the 
executive committee was directed to look into the matter 
and take proper action if found feasible, and define a plan 
of action. 

There was an evening luncheon on Wednesday, at which 
Mayor Church presided. The Canadian Northern steamer 
trip to Port Dalhousie on Thursday and the trolley trip were 
most delightful. The visitors were admitted to Camp 
Niagara, where some thousands of volunteers were being 
drilled for duty overseas. On Friday there was a trip by 
special train over the Grand Trunk to Niagara Falls and 
dinner at the Clifton House 


TIME AND THE TRAIN DESPATCHER 
By Frank M. McCabe 


Preparedness is the slogan of the hour. Suppose the call 
should come tomorrow, brother despatcher, for a superinten- 
dent, can you say honestly that you are prepared to step in 
and at once take care of the position in a manner acceptable 
to the company and satisfactory to yourself? If not, why 
not? Is it that the knowledge necessary for the proper 
handling of a superintendent’s position is beyond you, or is it 
because you have neglected to prepare? 

Train despatchers, above all other classes of men, are in a 
position to know the value of time. It is an hourly occur- 
rence to place train orders giving but a few minutes to an 
inferior train to aid it in making many miles for a superior 
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train. The lesson of the wait-order should be patent to 
every train despatcher. Time is everything. It is more valu- 
able than money for money cannot buy it. 

The philosopher tells us there is a reason for everything. 
Why, do you suppose, a few years ago, promotions to super- 
intendencies and similar positions from the ranks of train 
despatchers began growing less frequent and the higher offi- 
cers of the various companies began drawing on the other 
departments to fill these vacancies? The answer is, gentle- 
men, that the employees of the other departments had suffi- 
cient foresight to see the need for preparedness and prepared. 

Outside of the Book of Transportation Rules and the 
current time-table, what do you study? What do you know 
about locomotives—the kind your company owns? What 
do you know about the roadbed over which these locomotives 
travel, stop and head-in day after day at your direction? 
What can you say, with confidence, in regard to the laws in 
force in your State governing the actions of railroads? 

A superintendent must have at least a working knowledge 
of these and many other phases of his job. He must have 
them before he takes the job. This knowledge is obtainable— 
for the asking—for a little study. ‘There is no reason why 
you should not be as completely informed as the civil engi- 
neer, the chief clerk, or the young passenger conductor that 
slips in ahead of you. 

The work of the train despatcher, it may be argued, does 
not place him in touch with these various things so necessary 
to his securing an efficient and accurate perception of the 
superintendent’s work. How about those twelve, fourteen 
or sixteen hours you are off duty? Keep a tab on them. 
For one week, make a record in writing of how each and 
every half-hour is spent. The result will astonish you, as 
well it should. 


TRANSPORTATION EFFICIENCY 
By P. E. Odell 


In the attempt to secure a theoretical foundation for effi- 
ciency some people confuse efficiency with system, and there 
is always the danger that system will degenerate into red 
tape and that it will have a deadening effect on personal 
initiative and enthusiasm. The great motive in securing 
efficient human industry today is interest in the work. When 
we can come to feel more complete responsibility for our par- 
ticular tasks we create a driving motive of great force. 

The successful superintendent is the one who surrounds 
himself with a competent, experienced and loyal staff. His 
confidence, once established, relieves him of worry and the 
annoyance of detail, and fits him to handle the weighty prob- 
lems of a division. Contentment and peace of mind are 
essential to all railroad employees, but more especially to 
the superintendent, for he is the one man on a division to 
whom all look for precept and example. A grouchy super- 
intendent breeds discontent and chaos by his very presence. 
Trainmasters, roadmasters and road foremen of engines are 
the superintendent’s outside men to whom he looks for the 
proper handling of affairs. The efficient trainmaster today 
has his office in his grip, and is not burdened with corre- 
spondence. No man can successfully handle train and 
enginemen from an office. Personal contact is absolutely 
necessary to determine whether or not the best service is 
being performed. Dissension and ill feeling among em- 
ployees have caused many an accident resulting in destruction 
of property and in personal injury. Trainmasters and trav- 
eling engineers who mingle with their men generally discover 
bad conditions and correct them before annoying grievances 
are brought to the attention of the superintendent. 


BriTIsH Ratt Exports.—Total British exports of rails 
in 1915 were only 242,289 gross tons against 500,117 tons 
in 1913, a decrease of over 51 per cent.—Jron Age. 









































Ore Train on the Butte, Anaconda & Pacific and Freight Train on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 


HILE a number of steam roads have electrified ter- 

V¢ minals or tunnels for the purpose of eliminating 
smoke, taking care of surburban traffic or other 

local conditions, the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul electri- 
fication* was the first project of the kind where electric loco- 
motives were installed to operate over several engine divisions. 


THE ELECTRIFIED DIVISIONS 


The four steam engine divisions which were selected for 
electrification aggregate 440 miles in length. Steam engines 
were first abandoned on the Three Forks-Deer Lodge Divi- 
sion, 115 miles long, and crossing the Main Continental 
Divide, thus giving the electrical equipment its initial tryout 
under the severest service conditions of the entire system. 
The first electric locomotives were placed in regular service 
on December 9, 1915, and during the month of April, 1916, 
service was extended to Harlowton, Mont., making a total 
of 220 miles of electrically operated road. By the first of 
November, 1916, it is expected that steam engines will be 
superseded over the entire distance of 440 miles from Har- 
lowton, Mont., to Avery, Idaho. The length of track between 
Harlowton and Avery is approximately equal to that from 
New York to Buffalo or from Boston to Washington. 

In crossing the three mountain ranges included in the 
electric zone, there are several grades of one per cent or more, 
the most difficult of which is the 21 mile two per cent grade 
between Piedmont and Donald, and the longest is the 49 
mile one per cent grade on the west slope of the Belt moun- 
tains. 

The curvature is necessarily heavy, the maximum being 





*An extensive study of the St. Paul electrification was published in the 
Railway Age Gazette of October 15, 1915, page 683. An article on its 
operation appeared in the Railway Age Gazette of April 28, 1916, page 957. 





10 degrees. There are also numerous tunnels in the electric 
zone, 36 in all, of which the longest is the St. Paul Pass 
tunnel, over a mile and a half in length, through the ridge 
of the Bitter Root Mountains. 

The passenger service consists of two all-steel transcon- 
tinental trains in each direction, the “Olympian” and the 
“Columbian,” and a local passenger train in each direction 
daily between Deer Lodge and Harlowton. 

Freight traffic through the electric zone comprises from 
four to six trains daily in each direction. Westbound, the 
tonnage is made up of manufactured products and merchan- 
dise for Pacific Coast points and foreign shipment. LEast- 
bound tonnage includes grain, lumber, products of the mines 
and some live stock. 

As a larger part of the traffic is through freight, trains are 
made up of an assortment of foreign cars, including box and 
flat cars, coal and ore hoppers, stock cars, refrigerators, etc., 
varying in weight from 11 to 25 tons empty and as high as 
70 tons loaded. These cars being owned by many different 
railway systems are equipped with air brakes adjusted for 
different conditions of operation, and in accordance with dif- 
ferent standards as to braking power and type of equipment, 
thus making the problem of holding the long trains on the 
heavy down grades by air brakes a most difficult one. 


ELECTRICAL OPERATION 


Electrification promises a material reduction in running 
time. It has been found, for example, that on the 21-mile 
two per cent grade from Piedmont to Donald, the electric 
locomotive can reduce the running time of passenger trains 
from an hour and five minutes to approximately 40 minutes. 
On the run from Deer Lodge to Butte, which, under the steam 
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locomotive schedule, required an hour and 20 minutes, a 
saving of approximately 30 minutes can be made. 

In the freight service, it has been found that on the first 
division, where the steam locomotives have required 10 to 12 
hours to make 115 miles, electric locomotives can meet a 
schedule of from seven to eight hours for the same distance. 
The heavy grades and frequent curves at certain points offer 
serious obstacles to steam locomotive operation even in the 
summer time, but with winter temperatures as low as 40 deg. 
F. and heavy snowfalls in the Bitter Root mountains, serious 
delays have occurred, owing to engine failures or to inability 
to make steam. The capabilities of the electric locomotives 
are in no way impaired by cold weather or by inability to 
obtain fuel or water in case of snow blockades. During a 
series of record-breaking temperatures in December, 1915, 
Mallet engines were frozen up at different points on the sys- 
tem and the new electric equipment was rapidly pressed into 
service to replace them. On several occasions electric loco- 
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locomotive is run through the 220 miles from Deer Lodge 
to Harlowton, changing crews midway. Passenger trains 
will travel over the entire electrified division in approximately 
15 hours, including all stops, and the tourist thus will have 
an opportunity of traversing by daylight some of the most 
beautiful scenic regions in the United States and without 
suffering the annoyance of cinders and smoke incident to 
the use of steam locomotives. The local passenger train 
operating in the electric zone between Deer Lodge and Har- 
lowton is handled by a half unit weighing about 150 tons 
with equipment similar to the main line- locomotives. 


THE ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


The main line electric locomotives are constructed in two 
units permanently coupled together, the halves being dupli- 
cates and each capable of independent operation. The enor- 
mous tractive effort of these electrical giants will be appre- 
ciated when it is stated that the wood burning locomotive of 





Train No. 16 Descending Two Per Cent 


motives hauled in disabled steam engines and trains which 
would otherwise have tied up the line. 

During initial operation on the Rocky Mountain division, 
the capacity of the new locomotives has been thoroughly 
tested. Trains of 3,000 tons have been hauled east and 
2,800 tons west, using a helper on the heavy grades. From 
the operating data obtained on the first division, it is evident 
that much heavier trains can be hauled with the electric 
locomotives than with steam engines, and all passing tracks 
are being lengthened to take advantage of longer trains. On 
some of the runs where the grades are less than one per cent 
trains of as many as 130 cars and as heavy as 4,000 tons 
have been hauled with a single locomotive. 

The four through passenger trains, “Olympian” and 
“Columbian,” are taken across the two mountain ranges by 
a single passenger locomotive. These trains at present consist 
of eight full vestibuled steel coaches, weighing approximately 
650 tons. Instead of changing locomotives at Three Forks, 
as has been the practice under steam operation, the same 





Grade on Eastern Slope of the Rockies 


50 years ago weighed 20 tons and had a tractive effort of 
only 5,000 lb. The modern Mallet steam locomotive weigh- 
ing 278 tons with tender, which has been released, has a 
tractive force of 76,200 lb., while the electric locomotive, 
we ghing 282 tons, has a running tractive force of 85,000 lb. 
and a starting tractive force of 136,000 Ib. 

There are 42 of these main line locomotives (30 freight 
and 12 passenger) and two switching locomotives. The lo- 
comotives are the first to be used for railroad service with 
direct current motors operating at a potential as high as 3,000 
volts and the first to use direct current regeneration. The 
passenger locomotives are equipped with a gear ratio per- 
mitting the operation of 800 ton trailing trains at speeds of 
approximately 60 miles per hour on tangent level track. The 
average passenger train weighs from 650 to 700 tons and is 
hauled over the two per cent grade without a helper. The 
freight locomotives are designed to haul a 2,500 ton trailing 
train at approximately 16 miles per hour on all grades up 
to and including one per cent. On two per cent grades the 
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trailing load was limited to 1,250 tons, although this figure 
has been exceeded in actual operation. 

The switching locomotives are of the swivel truck type, 
weighing 70 tons each, and equipped with four geared mo- 
tors. A single pantograph of construction similar to that 
used on the main line locomotives is mounted on the cab and 
in other ways the locomotives represent the standard construc- 
tion commonly used with the steeple cab type of switcher. 
Many of the switching locomotive parts are interchangeable 
with those used on the main line locomotives; for example, 
the air compressors, small switches, headlights and cab 
heaters. 

Utmost precautions were taken by the railway company in 
making plans for this electrification to insure a reliable source 
of power. The Montana Power Company, with whom the 
contract was closed for electric power, operates a network of 
transmission lines covering a large part of Montana, which 
are fed from a main plant at Great Falls, and a number of 
other widely separated water power plants of adequate capac- 
ity ai all seasons of the year. A notable feature of this 
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Overhead Catenary Trolley Construction on a Curve on a 
Two Per Cent Grade 


pioneer electrification is, therefore, the conservation of fuel 
consequent upon the utilization of water powers. The Mon- 
tana Power Company’s transmission lines tap into the railway 
system at seven different points where the power is most 
needed. The railway company’s transmission line extends 
the entire length of the system on wood poles. With this 
completely inter-connected transmission system, each sub- 
station may be fed from either direction and also at the 
tie-in points from a third source of power. 

Electric locomotion has been adopted by the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul with the expectation of effecting a suffi- 
cient reduction in the cost of operation to return an attractive 
percentage on the investment required, as well as to benefit 
by all the operating advantages of electric locomotives. Ac- 
cording to statements made by the railroad officers, about 
$12,000,000.00 will be expended, and with the work more 
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than half completed there is every reason to believe that the 
cost of construction will come inside the est:mates. 


RESULTS OF ELECTRIC OPERATION 


The results expected from electrical operation are as 
follows: 

Marked reduction in cost of electricity as compared with 
cost of coal. 

Reduction in maintenance cost of locomotives. 

Elimination of delays due to coaling, taking water, oil, etc. 

Elimination of delays due to natural causes, such as freez- 

















Great Falls Dam and Power House at Volta, Mont. 
ing of locomotives, loss of steam in cold weather, bucking 
snow drifts. 

Elimination of non-revenue trains hauling coal and water 
for steam locomotives. 

Increased tonnage per train. 

Increased train speeds on grades. 

Greater reliability and certainty of maintaining schedules. 

Reduction in train crew hours per ton mile. 

Reduction in damage to rolling stock due to rough handling 
by steam engines. 

Greatly increased safety of operation on grades due to 
regenerative braking. 

Saving in power and reduction in wheel and track wear 
by use of regenerative braking. 

Improvement of tunnel conditions due to smoke and gas, 
absence of smoke and cinders which obscure scenic attrac- 
tions, uniform speed and absence of grinding brake shoes on 
grades, all of which accrue to the benefit of the traveler on 
the transcontinental passenger trains. 


HARDER ALLOys OF CoppER.—An alloy of copper, having 
a degree of hardness not usually obtained, is secured by in- 
corporating with the copper not inore than 1 per cent of any 
one of the alkaline earth metals, calcium, barium, strontium 
and magnesium, according to a recent patent. The patentees 
assert that these alloys make sound castings, harder than 
pure commercial copper and of high electrical conductivity — 
Iron Age. 

MEASUREMENT OF Bo.ts.—Bolts are generally measured 
from beneath the head to the first thread at the end. There 
is usually a point about 1/16 inch beyond the first thread. 
Cap-screws with square and hexagonal heads are provided 
with a thread cut three-quarters of the length for screws one 
inch and less in diameter, when the screw is less than four 
inches long. For longer screws the tread is usually cut one- 
half the length. Fillister-head screws are threaded two- 
thirds of the length. Screws are classified as set-screws only 
when the head is not more than 1/16 inch larger in diameter 
than the body of the screw. When the head is larger they are 
classified as cap-screws. 
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FREIGHT CLAIM AGENTS’ CONVENTION 


The recent annual session of the Freight Claim Associa- 
tion held at the New Willard Hotel, Washington, May 17, 
18, 19, was more largely attended than any in the history of 
the association, there having been 220 of its 475 members 
present or represented by proxy. 


ADDRESS OF COMMISSIONER HARLAN 


Hon. James S. Harlan, Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sioner, under whose direction have been conducted during 
the past several years the conferences between representatives 
of that body and the Conference Committee of The Freight 
Claim Association, was introduced by President E. Arnold 
(Grand Trunk), and made the opening address. He spoke 
of the various features of transportation in which the work 
of the Commission and of the freight claim agents are much 
alike. The railroad officer, like the government officer, is do- 
ing a public work; is administering a statute. Both must take 
broad views. 

“When the rates of a particular carrier are involved we 
endeavor to ascertain what influence a change in its rates may 
have upon the revenue of other lines serving the same general 
territory. With a growing frequency the Commission makes 
complaints as to individual rates or schedules the occasion 
for an order of general investigation, so that we may have a 
record that will give us a full view of the general rate struc- 
ture of which the particular rates are a part. We are deal- 
ing more with rate schedules and less with particular rates. 
Our findings in these broader cases, it is sincerely hoped, will 
have a tendency to remove the defects and inconsistencies 
often found in more or less extensive rate schedules 
and in the end may result in a reduced number of rate 
controversies. 

“The Interstate Commerce Commission has always had 


the most cordial and pleasant associations with the state com- 


missions. No member of a state commission, so far as I 
know, has ever accused us of reaching out and asserting 
jurisdiction over rate matters that are within the cognizance 
of the state authorities. We have troubles enough of our own 
without coveting the troubles of others. But since the de- 
cision in the Shreveport Case, it is the settled law of the 
land that the Interstate Commerce Commission is under the 
duty of protecting interstate commerce against the burdens 
of discriminatory state rates. Before the case arose rela- 
tively few instances were brought to our attention where there 
was a serious conflict, in their effect upon interstate commerce, 
between state and interstate rates. But since the decision 
was announced, judged by the complaints that have been filed 
with us, there seems to be an increasing number of such dis- 
criminatory rate adjustments. What the explanation of this 
may be I do not know. But it is a serious and a significant 
tendency that seems to be developing. 

“T have said that in some respects the work of the Com- 
mission is like the work daily performed by the members of 
the Freight Claim Association. An interesting case is now 
pending. While two carloads of coal were in transit a sub- 
stantial part of the load in each car disappeared. When the 
cars arrived at destination the consignee was called upon to 
pay freight charges upon the marked capacity of the car 
which was the minimum weight; and this he did. Unfortu- 
nately he did not file with the carrier his claim for the value 
of the coal lost in transit, until after the period of four months 
prescribed in the bill of lading had expired; for that reason 
the claim was declined by the carrier. Thereupon an action 
in court was brought to recover the value of the lost coal 
upon the basis of its price at the mine. That part of the 
shipper’s troubles is still in the hands of the court. But to 
recover the freight charges on the weight of the lost coal he 
came to the Commission. He had paid charges on the whole 
shipment at the legally established rate based upon the only 
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authorized minimum weight, which, as I have just stated, was 
the marked capacity of the car. There had been delivered to 
him, however, much less than that amount of coal. His com- 
plaint, therefore, attacked the reasonableness of the charges 
that had been exacted from him. In presenting the matter 
to us the carrier contended that it was bound to collect the 
charges on the basis of the legal rate and minimum weight, 
and that the shipper’s demand for a return of the charges on 
the weight of the coal lost in transit was a part of the claim 
for the loss of the coal, which, not having been presented 
within the four months’ period, was therefore outlawed. The 
view urged by the shipper was that the carrier, having deliv- 
ered to him only a portion of the coal shipped, ought not to 
have exacted freight charges on the whole of it; and he in- 
sists that his challenge of the reasonableness of the charges 
collected is, under the circumstances of the case, a rate ques- 
tion for the Commission to consider and dispose of, and not 
a loss and damage claim at all. The Commission is still 
wrestling with the problem, and I may say to you, paren- 
thetically, that helpful suggestions leading to a just and sound 
solution of it will be gratefully received. (Applause and 
laughter. ) 

“During my ten years of service on the Commission so 
many complaints had come to me of the delay in the pay- 
ment by carriers of the claims of shippers that I had come 
to think that the matter of claim adjustments was a very 
weak spot in our railroad administration. I was, therefore, 
particularly interested in the data gathered last year for the 
purpose of ascertaining the length of time taken in settling 
the claims of shippers. The results that were tabulated by 
the Commission on the answers returned by the carriers were 
so surprising to me and to my colleagues and were consid- 
ered by us of such importance that we at once reported the 
facts to the Congress as useful public information. I wish 
to congratulate the association on the showing made. The 
trouble with us was that we had made no distinction between 
claims that had been declined, or that were without merit 
and therefore still pending, and claims that were well founded 
and had been promptly adjusted. The shipping public 
should know that instead of being a weak spot in the rail- 
road service, the work of your association has been so sys- 
tematized as practically to eliminate all reasonable and fair 
criticism.” 

RESPONSE OF CHAIRMAN STANLEY 


Commissioner Harlan’s remarks were responded to by the 
chairman of the Association’s Conference Committee, W. L. 
Stanley (S. A. L.) He referred to the meeting in 1909 at 
Old Point Comfort, when it was first proposed to more fully 
co-operate with the Interstate Commerce Commission. ‘There 
was some reluctance, but it was quickly dispelled and there 
has been great progress. There has not been a day that the 
friendship between the Conference Committee and the rep- 
resentatives of the Interstate Commerce Commission from 
1909 to this good hour has not grown. Long since all ques- 
tion of the good faith of either party has disappeared. We 
thank Commissioner Harlan and the commissioners in gen- 
eral for that courteous consideration that has at all times 
actuated negotiations with the Freight Claim Association. 
So far as I know, the Freight Claim Association is the only 
body in the railroad world that has ever stood the acid test 
of scrutiny of the Interstate Commerce Commission and come 
out with flying colors and with its commendation. 


AppRESS OF R. C. WRIGHT 


Robert C. Wright, recently appointed to the new position 
of traffic manager of the Pennsylvania Railroad, made a 
brief address. He expressed appreciation of the work of the 
Association. “I can say that in our staff meetings, whereas 
a few years ago the constant matter of discussion was the 
dissatisfaction of our patrons on account of the claim situa- 
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tion, today we do not hear much about it. There has been 
a remarkable change in that respect, and I think the ma- 
chinery of your Association is largely to be credited with 
bringing about this betterment. When the Pennsylvania 
Railroad issued its circular, not long ago, asking for reasons 
why the public failed in its confidence in the railroads, a 
great many replies were in regard to claims—in spite of the 
improvements that have been made in that direction. We 
must make the public understand this claim situation. There 
are some people who never can understand that payment is 
often delayed because it is so difficult to decide who is re- 
sponsible for the loss and who should pay the claim. Your 
machinery has made a wonderful improvement in this respect. 
When you decline a claim, try and decline it in such a way 
that the man will understand why you decline it. I think 
that 99 business men out of 100 are satisfied with a good, 
fair, honest, business reason for the declination of a claim. 
Uniformity in the handling of claims is very desirable. That 
is to say, if one road in its honest opinion deals more liberally 
with the situation than another road, that is apt to cause 
odious comparisons. They both may be honest as to the 
merits of the case, but the more uniform the practice can be 
made the less chance there is of irritation. Do not hold a 
claim because you cannot decide whose fault it is, but if due, 
pay it, and settle the other matter afterwards.” 


ANNUAL ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT 


The remarks of Messrs. Harlan, Stanley and Wright were 
responded to by President Arnold, who then spoke as follows: 
The past year has been a prosperous one for our Associa- 
tion. There have been 35 additions to our membership, and 
the principal express companies of North America have up- 
plied for membership and been admitted. We have started 
to make a study of claim causes and the application of pre- 
ventive measures, and the Cause and Prevention Committee 
has accomplished a start during the last year. Of course, 
we are all aware that in the final analysis, the matter of 
claim prevention rests largely with the individual carrier. 
It is quite possible there has been too much of the “help out” 
prorate in the past, and that the Association in formulating 
our rules in the future should honestly endeavor to place 
more reliability on the initial or destination carrier in the 
distribution of proratable claims for loss or damage where 
the investigation warrants the belief that due care in the in- 
spection of cars or freight, etc., was not given, or that the 
freight was not checked or handled as carefully as it should 
have been at either end. 

We have had some trouble during the year on account of 
a few members refusing to abide by the decision of the: Arbi- 
tration and Appeal committees, several such members taking 
the stand that their opinions were better than the majority 
opinions of those committees. Nearly all those difficulties 
have been smoothed over and all but one of the insurgent 
members have decided to abide by the final decision of the 
committees. I appeal to all members to be broad-minded and 
not let any such selfish view impair the usefulness of our 
Association. 

It is our understanding that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission will, in the very near future, approve our book of 
rules, and when this is done it will probably strengthen our 
authority and also increase our membership. 

Your president during the current year was admitted to 
membership in the American Railway Association and at- 
tended several interesting meetings of that body at Boston, 
New York and Chicago. During the year the American 
Railway Perishable Freight Association appointed F. E. 
Winburn (A. & W. P.), H. C. Howe (C. & N. W.) and your 
president, members of its Conference Committee with the 
view of getting our Association’s opinion as to responsibility, 
liability, etc., in cases of claims presented by members. The 
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information obtained by such bodies in connection with loss 
and damage claims and the handling of perishable and frag- 
ile freight would be, in our opinion, of much value to our 
Association, and we believe such information, together with 
the proceedings of the New York, Chicago and South Eastern 
Claim Conferences should be available in printed form for 
the benefit of our members. I believe we might seriously 
consider the appointment of some of our members to attend 
the annual meetings of the Master Car Builders’ Association, 
the Superintendents’ Association, and other associations 
whose line of work at times is along the line of claim pre- 
vention and the better loading and handling of freight. 

We might also advantageously consider the matter of con- 
secutively numbering our Loss and Damage and Overcharge 
Rules. Some of our members have not as clear and correct 
ideas of the reading and meaning of the various numbered 
Rules as was the case previous to the new numbering system 
brought about by the recent re-codification of our Rules. 

On January 20, 1916, a special committee of your Con- 
ference Committee held a meeting at Washington with repre- 
sentatives of the coal and coke roads with the view to formu- 
lating a rule that would enable our Association to adjust 
coal and coke claims to the mutual satisfaction and advan- 
tage of all interested parties. Progress was made and we 
believe that possibly in the near future such a rule or rules 
will be adopted. 

It is to be sincerely hoped that in the near future all of 
our members will see their way clear to be governed by our 
rules in their entirety in the adjustment of all proratable 
claims, Our rules, we believe, are good. They have been 
amended from time to time to make them fair for all con- 
cerned from geographical and other standpoints, and our 
rapid growth in membership during the past few years proves, 
I believe, that they are justly appreciated by a large majority 
of our members. 

The arbitration work has been very heavy during the cur- 
rent year; no less than 1,336 claims having been handled 
by the three Arbitration committees. It is, as you are all 
aware, very essential that there should be as little delay as 
possible in the time required to reach a decision on the part 
of the Arbitration or Appeal committees. The Constitution 
and By-Laws Committee will make a recommendation to in- 
crease the number of the Arbitration committees. 


REPORTS OF STANDING COMMITTEES 


Reports of the following standing committees were pre- 
sented by their respective chairmen in the order named: 
Joint meeting of Committees on Loss and Damage Rules and 
Constitution and By-Laws; Committee on Constitution and 
By-Laws; joint meeting of Committees on Loss and Damage 
Rules and Overcharge Rules; joint meeting of Committees 
on Loss and Damage Rules and Cause and Prevention; Com- 
mittee on Loss and Damage Rules; Committee on Overcharge 
Rules; Committee on Cause and Prevention; Committee on 
Methods and Topics. 

Amendments to the Constitution were offered providing 
that the annual sessions shall be held on the third Tuesday, 
instead of the third Wednesday, in April, May or June, and 
increasing the number of Arbitration committees from three 
to six. 


CLAIMS FOR CONCEALED Loss AND DAMAGE 


The rules dealing with claims for concealed loss and 
damage to freight had during the past year received special 
consideration at the hands of the Conference Committee, in- 
cluding a conference between that committee and representa- 
tives of the National Industrial Traffic League and other 
similar commercial bodies and shippers, at which conference 
were also present representatives of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. As a result forms were agreed upon and rec- 
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ommended by that conference to the two main organizations 
involved—the National Industrial Traffic League and the 
Freight Claim Association—for adoption, the understanding 
being that these forms, after being approved by those organ- 
izations, would be submitted to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for its tentative approval. The National In- 
dustrial Traffic League having given its formal approval at 
its Spring meeting in April, the Freight Claim Association 
took similar action and the matter is now in shape for sub- 
mission to the Commission. 

This subject of claims for concealed loss and damage to 
freight is of particular importance to both shippers and car- 
riers and the verbatim proceedings of the conference above 
mentioned have been widely distributed to all interests. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


The following officers were elected: President, W. O. 
Bunger (C. R. I. & P.), Chicago; first vice-president, F. E. 
Winburn (A. & W. P.); second vice-president, H. C. Pribble 
(A. T. & S. F.); secretary and treasurer, Warren P. Taylor 
(R. F. & P.), Richmond, Va. 

On invitation of the Canadian Pacific it was voted to hold 
the next annual meeting at Banff, Alberta, June 19, 1917. 


A TRACTOR FOR FREIGHT HANDLING SERVICE 


An electric storage battery tractor truck to be used with 
trailers in freight handling service has been introduced 
recently by the Lansing Company, Lansing, Mich. This 
tractor embodies a number of interest'ng features. It is 
designed solely for use as a tractor rather than a carrier truck, 
no space being available for loading freight on it. 

The frame is composed of 4-in. structural steel channels, 
stiffened and braced accord'ng to standard practice. An 














The Car, Showing Position of Operator 


upright portion in the front serves as a controller box and a 
seat for the driver. The battery compartment occupies the 
rest of the frame and is equipped with a wooden container 
for the battery cells mounted on rollers and _ securely 
anchored in place. The operator’s platform and seat on the 
forward end are arranged for driving from either a standing 
or a sitting position. The position of the steering wheel and 
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controller handle was established after continued trials to 
determine the position best suited for the average size man. 
The steering is accomplished either with a standard auto- 
mobile steering wheel, as in the accompanying photograph, 
or with a steering lever operating in a vertical plane and 
placed on the left side of the operator. 

A special feature of this machine is an interlocking device 
making the operation of the controller dependent upon the 
position of the brake, which is operated by a foot pedal. If 
the brake is set, the controller cannot be moved from the 
shut-off position, and with the car running and the motors’ 
in operation the setting of the brake automatically shuts off 
the power. This arrangement eliminates the intermediate 
switch or circuit breaker and provides an effective emergency 
stop, since all that is necessary is to place the foot on the 
brake pedal. 

The tractor is also un‘que in the design of the drive axle, 














The Drive Axle 


which consists of a single steel casting enclosing the drive 
shaft, gears, differential and bearings in an oil chamber. 
This casting also includes a bracket which carries the motor, 
thereby giving the most direct connection between the motor 
and the gears, and facilitating the alignment, assembling and 
dismantling. 

These tractors are made in two sizes, Model C and Model 
D. The former is for use with a maximum trailer load of 
5,000 lb. and the latter with a maximum trailer load of 
12,000 lb. The weights of these tractors are respectively 
2,500 and 3,000 lb. 

IRoN MINING By Districts.—The principal iron mining 
districts in the United States, except the Adirondack dis- 
trict, are interstate, and statistics of production by districts 
are of more interest and importance than statistics by States. 
The Lake Superior district mined nearly 85 per cent of the 
total ore in 1915 and the Birmingham district about 8.5 per 
cent, or a little more than one-tenth as much as the Lake dis- 
trict. None of the other districts mine as much as 1,000,000 
tons. 


LARGEST IRON ORE MINES.—There were 7 mines that 
produced more than 1,000,000 tons of iron ore each in 1915. 
First place in 1915 was held by the Mahoning mine at Hib- 
bing, Minn., second place by the Hull-Rust mine at the same 
place, and third place by the Red Mountain group near Bes- 
semer, Ala. The production of these mines in 1915 was 
respectively, 2,311,940 tons, 2,307,195 tons, and 2,138,015 
tons, compared with 1,212,287 tons, 458,468 tons, and 2,- 
008,465 tons in 1914. The increase in production of the 
Hull-Rust was more than 400 per cent. 




















HE summer meeting of the Association of Transporta- 
tion and Car Accounting Officers was held at the 
Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass., June 27 and 28, 

with President J. T. King (A. C. L.) in the chair and about 
150 members present, the largest or nearly the largest attend- 
ance on record at the summer meeting of the association. 

The members were welcomed to Boston Tuesday morn- 
ing by James H. Hustis, president of the Boston & Maine. 
Mr. Hustis not only gave a warm welcome to the city, but 
also invited the members to a two-day excursion to the 
White mountains for the two days following the convention, 
which invitation, later, was largely accepted. ‘The speaker, 
by way of illustrating the importance of the association, 
gave some figures showing the magnitude of the service 
done by the freight cars of the country. Estimating the 
2,500,000 freight cars in the country as worth $900 each, 
the interest, depreciation, insurance and taxes on these cars 
will aggregate over 200 millions a year; and by adding 
the cost of repairs we double this sum, and have an amount 
equal to 7 per cent of the gross revenue of the railroads. 
“On you, the members of this association,” said Mr. Hus- 
tis, “rests the primary responsibility of seeing that these 
cars earn their salaries. It is important to impress upon all 
interested, down to the lowest yard clerk, that every time a 
car day is wasted, 45 cents is lost.” Speaking of the value 
of the individual car, and the amount charged consignees 
for demurrage, Mr. Hustis said that at important yards in 
Boston and in other cities where real estate is costly, the 
ground occupied by a freight car, as, for example, on a 
team track, is worth $8,000; and the interest on this sum 
is more than $1 a day—the usual demurrage rate. 

The principal address on Tuesday morning was by A. M. 
Schoyer, vice-president of the Pennsylvania Lines west of 
Pittsburgh, at Chicago. Mr. Schoyer is a member of the 
National Conference Committee of the Railways, which has 
been conferring with the brotherhood leaders in New York 
city concerning the requests of the employees for increased 
pay, and he gave a vivid account, in outline, of what was 
done at the conferences. The fundamental question whether 
the employers as well as the employees may bring their 
demands before the body which shall finally arbitrate or 
decide the present controversy is yet to be settled. In the 
case of the conductors’ demands in the east four years ago, 
the railroads formulated their demands too late. In the 
subsequent case of the enginemen in the western states, the 
question was laid aside at the request of President Wilson 
because of the European war. Now, or rather in August, 
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after the strike vote has been taken, the matter will come 
to an issue. If the strike daes take place, it will be a 
calamity of calamities. The Mexican disturbance in com- 
parison will be insignificant. Whatever happens, the 
roads have their duties to perform as common carriers, 
and, said Mr. Schoyer, “you car service officers may 
be called upon to serve in the yards. Every railroad 
employee and officer who feels that the requests of the broth- 
erhoods are unreasonable, should use his influence with 
other employees to engender a suitable and right public sen- 
timent. It looks as though the time had come when the 
companies should take a definite stand.” 

The executive committee reported that the membership 
of the association, active and associate, now numbers 378; 


and the length of road represented is 244,540 miles. These 
roads operate 2,459,154 cars. The committees on freight 
transportation and passenger transportation have been 


abolished, and now there are three standing committees of 
six members each, those on car service, on office methods 
and accounting, and on conducting transportation. Auxil- 
lary committees, to aid standing committees, have been es- 
tablished in different parts of the country; in the nozth- 
west E. E. Betts (C. & N. W.), chairman; in the west 
and southwest O. C. Castle (Southern Pacific), chairman, 
and in the southeast, E. W. Sanders (A. & W. P.), chair- 
man. 


THE Per Diem RECLAIM 


The first general discussion was on the method of deter- 
mining the arbitrary allowance to be made under per diem 
rule 5 in allowing reclaims to switching roads. Switching 
roads, moving cars to or from side tracks for carrier roads, 
must be allowed something by the carrier because of the 
excessive per diem charge resting on the switching road; 
and, for convenience, this allowance is based on the average 
actual number of days that the car is in the possession of 
the switching road. In computing this average, there is 
a limit; on cars standing too long, the full time must not 
be counted. ‘The question was whether. this limit should 
be 10 days, 7 days, or some other figure. The committee 
on car service, G. H. Alexander (N. Y. C.), chairman, at 
a former meeting, had recommended that it be 10 days. 
The association changed this to 7, and recommended that 
the rule, with this limit, be approved, for transmission to 
the American Railway Association. The resolution came 
over from the last meeting. 

There was a long discussion on the inequitable working 
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of the rule. Where the actual detention is low, the carrier 
objects to using a high arbitrary in averaging the number 
of days; where it is high, the switching roads object to the 
low average which satisfies the carrier roads. This subject 
has been before the association so many times that to 
some of the members it has become tiresome, and there 
was a motion to lay it on the table; but this was lost by 
a vote of 25 to 35. 

W. T. Aylesbury (T. R. R., St. Louis) made a vigorous 
argument against the adoption of a single rule for use 
everywhere. The amount of the reclaim should be settled 
locally, as it has been in the past. It is not businesslike to 
settle this important matter, in a meeting of this kind, by 
a vote of 35 to 25; that is to say, by a small majority and 
by what may in reality, considering the views of the whole 
membership of the association, be a minority. E. C. Tom- 
linson (C. N. O. & T. P.) and L. M. Betts (Belt Ry., 
Chicago) supported the argument for local action. Illus- 
trations were given of large numbers of cars on which a 
switching road paid per diem of 10, 15 or 20 days, and 
yet could reclaim only 5 days per car. Mr. Betts gave 
figures showing a loss, on a moderate number of cars, on 
his lines, of $1,717 a month. The discussion was finally 
closed by a unanimous vote referring the question back to 
the committee. 


COMMITTEE ON CAR SERVICE. 


The Committee on Car Service reported concerning its 
conferences with the Freight Claim Association and the 
action of that association in changing the rules for appor- 
tioning the loss when freight bills which are uncollectable 
include demurrage charges. In general the whole of the 
uncollectable bill is to be pro rated, among all the carriers, 
on the basis of transportation revenue. 

The report of the committee concerning proposed changes 
in car service rule 10, after brief discussion, was referred 
back to the committee. 


COMMITTEE ON OFFICE METHODS 


The committee on office methods reported a revised list 
of accepted assignments of reporting marks for cars owned 
by the railroads, and a separate list for private cars. These 
lists were approved and will be transmitted to the American 
Railway Association. In the discussion of this report ref- 
erence was made to errors in repair bills, and elsewhere, 
because of inefficient marking of cars. Members were 
urged to report to their superior officers all cases where 
money or time is lost in detecting errors. 

This committee made a report giving data, collected 
from 135 roads, for a period of five months, showing the 
number of unreported per diem items detected, and how 
many of the claims of this nature made for losses had 
a reasonable basis. Out of about 600,000 claims, 41 per 
cent were made properly and 59 per cent improperly. It 
was proposed that further investigation should be made, 
with a view to action by the committee which should show 
each road its faults or weaknesses, and thus induce an 
improvement; but it was finally concluded that individual 
action rather than association action would be the best 
course in this matter. In the discussion J. D. Altimus 
(C. P.) reported that by careful investigation of errors 
and direct appeals to connections the cost of his clerical 
work in this connection had been reduced from $260 a 
month to $18 a month. A revised form for a per diem 
adjustment report, presented by the committee, was adopted. 

Complaints having been made that junction cards are 
not transmitted daily as required by the per diem rule, this 
committee has taken up the matter. It is found that a large 
number of roads are forwarding junction cards weekly or 
semi-weekly, apparently to save postage and stationery. 
The committee was authorized to confer with the proper 
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committee of the American Railway Association with a view 
to securing an improvement. Similar action was taken 
concerning complaints of missing junction reports. 

The general neglect in this feature of car-service work ap- 
pears in many cases to have become an abuse; and the 
meeting warmly approved the proposal of the committee to 
have the matter taken up by the American Railway Asso- 
ciation; but after considerable discussion the proposal that 
the committee should deal direct with the A. R. A. Commit- 
tee was rejected, and it was the sense of the meeting that 
this committee should report to this association. 

The committee made a recommendation for standard per- 
forations in letter heads, for use in filing, which was ap- 
proved. 


HANDLING RAILROAD BUSINESS MAIL 


The committee on handling railroad business mail, Guy 
Adams (U. P.), chairman, reported resolutions recommend- 
ing the installation of central mailing bureaus in general 
office buildings and recommendation that mailing lists be 
regularly checked to discover names which ought to be cut 
out. Both of these resolutions were approved and ordered 
transmitted to the American Railway Association. 

The committee presented photographs of envelopes, some 
with and some without “windows,” designed to economize 
in this feature of railroad business mail. This matter was 


‘ordered sent to the American Railway Association as 


information. The Southern Pacific has a standard envelope 
of this kind 121-2 in. by 10 in. The Santa Fe has one 
11 in. by 5 in. with an open window, the practice being 
to write the address on the exposed part of the letter after 
it has been put into the envelope. The New York Central 
has an envelope 9 1-2 in. by 4 1-4 in., with spaces for 
12 addresses. ‘The Rock Island has an envelope 13 in. by 
10 in. with 12 spaces. The Illinois Central has a large 
envelope (14 3-4 in. by 9 1-2 in.), to be used between offices 
which have frequent exchanges of bulky correspondence, 
etc., the envelope being fastened with a string, and so 
designed as to be used with a flap one side cut for movement 
in one direction, and the other side out when sent in the 
opposite direction. The Baltimore & Ohio has an en- 
velope 5 in. by 11 1-2 in., which can be used 46 times; 
it has 23 lines for the address on one side, and 23 on the 
other. Each address, after being used, is to be scratched out. 


COMMITTEE ON CONDUCTING TRANSPORTATION. 


The Committee on Conducting Transportation, C. B. 
Phelps (L. & N.), chairman, reported on light weight 
marks on freight cars, on the method of handling embargo 
notices and on rules for the interchange of passenger cars. 

The meeting approved the recommendation that $1.90 
be the charge of remarking cars on which rental is paid 
by the day and leaving the rate for stock cars ($1.25) and 
cars not in the per diem agreement the same as at present. 
Rule 20 would be eliminated. This action will be submit- 
ted to letter ballot. It is in conformity to action taken by 
the Master Car Builders’ Association, June 15. The rules 
for the interchange of passenger cars were briefly discussed, 
and the subject was referred back to the committee. It was 
recommended that the Master Car Builders’ Association be 
asked to make a rule to have the capacity of baggage cars 
and express cars marked on the inside of the car, and this 
was approved. 

The committee reported what it had done since the last 
meeting on the question of handling embargo notices, and 
this action was approved. ‘The committee had sent to the 
American Railway Association, in May, the following reso- 
lutions: 


ReEsotvep, That the first essential in the handling of embargoes is that 
this duty shall be assigned only to thoroughly competent and experienced 
employees in the department of the designated officer. 

REsotvep, That embargoes before being issued should be carefully ana- 
lyzed and transmitted only to interested direct connections. 
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RESOLVED, That provision should be made that lines originating em- 
bargoes shall confine the issuance of same to connections and not supply 
information relating thereto to shippers located on other lines through 
channels other than those prescribed by Per Diem Rule 15. 


The committee recommended to the American Railway Asso- 
ciation that the advanced demurrage rate be continued; that 
there be a rule providing that cars held short of destination 
should be placed constructively; and that when a car is 
placed on a public delivery track for a consignee who does 
not unload within the free time, all cars for him awaiting 
placement on the same tracks should be tendered by no- 
tice, and the time counted from the next morning after the 
notice is given. 


ConTINUOUS HoME RovuTE CARDS 


The committee on this subject, M. B. Casey (D. L. & W.), 
chairman, made no recommendations, as the former action 
of the association now awaits a formal vote in the American 
Railway Association; and the discussion therefore was 
wholly informal. J. W. Roberts (Pennsylvania Lines West 
of Pittsburgh) challenged those who do not wish to see 
the general adoption of the continuous home route card to 
give their reasons. What has delayed the adoption of the 
plan by the American Railway Association? Under ad- 
verse circumstances it has proved satisfactory to those roads 
which have had the courage to try it. Should not the 
deliverances of this association have weight with the 
American Railway Association? Nine-tenths of the effec- 
tive legislation which has been adopted by that association 
has originated in this one. Fifteen months’ experience on 
the Pennsylvania Lines West of Pittsburgh has verified the 
predictions which were made of the good results to be had 
from the home route card. Car efficiency has been increased, 
per diem expenses have decreased, switching expenses 
and the demands on the car record office for information 
have decreased and there has been a general awakening 
among all the men on the road who have to do with the 
prompt moving of freight cars. Still better results could 
have been accomplished if all roads had adopted the card. 
“T have made careful inquiry,” said Mr. Roberts, “to get 
the views of trainmasters, yardmasters, division car serv- 
ice men, clerks and everybody, and I have letters from all 
these giving unanimous and warm approval. G. W. 
Taylor, of the Southern Railway, says that our experience 
is the same as that of his road. This is the greatest reform 
in car service since the adoption of the per diem car service 
rate in 1902. 

“This association has a moral responsibility to promote 
its own proposal. A commonly heard objection to the plan 
is that cards are lost, especially in large terminals; but 
experience on the Southern Railway, the Baltimore & Ohio, 
the New York Central, and on the Pennsylvania System 
refutes this argument. As to the point that the questions 
connected with sending cars home should be decided at head- 
quarters instead of elsewhere, it is found that yardmasters 
and car distributors are better acquainted with the geography 
of the country than is the average car record office clerk, 
I have studied this question of car movement since 1896, 
and I have never had a substantial adverse argument.” 

Mr. Roberts closed by moving that, inasmuch as_ the 
continuous home route card system is of great value, and 
since car service rule 5 provides for the compulsory adop- 
tion of the card by all roads on January 1, 1917, this asso- 
ciation, the originator of the plan, shall now give evidence 
of faith in its own work by agreeing to adopt by August 1, 
at latest, the continuous home route card; with the excep- 
tion that there may be only one card instead of three as 
provided in the former resolution; rule 19 to be changed, 
as necessary, and submitted to the American Railway Asso- 
ciation. 

The motion was seconded by F. Price (Grand Trunk). 
His road uses such a card, and is extremely desirous to 
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see all roads come in. As long as its neighbors do not 
adopt the card, the good results can be seen ahead, but 
cannot be grasped. 

T. S. Bell (Pennsylvania Railroad) endorsed Mr. Rob- 
erts’ position. The subject was fully investigated by a 
committee of the Pennsylvania Lines, East and West, five 
years ago, and the report of the committee, after a six 
weeks’ study, was unanimously favorable. Before the use 
of the card on the Pennsylvania, the number of requests 
for information about routing cars coming to Mr. Bell’s 
office amounted to 1,000 a day, but this has now been 
reduced greatly. Mr. Bell is now able to answer inquiries 
in from six to eight hours. Telephones have been put in 
at all of the larger yards so that prompt communication 
may be had with headquarters at any hour. ‘The investi- 
gating committee found that the average delay, on hold 
tracks, of cars waiting for information as to how they should 
be sent home was two days, a loss in each case of at least 
90 cents, besides the cost of switching the car. To educate 
all of the men has been something of a task, but the work 
has been well repaid. 

J. E. Roberts (D. & H.):—Why do we come to con- 
ventions and agree on what ought to be done, and then 
go home and do as we please? We ignore or neglect a 
salutary rule because some little feature is disliked. With 
energetic treatment, the card effects marked savings. The 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, exchanging cars with 
us, made a perfect record for ten days. That is an example 
of the results of careful management; but if a large num- 
ber of railroads are going to stay out, we shall have to 
give up. 

W. T. Aylesbury (T. R. R., St. Louis) told of the 
difficulties and delays on a large terminal road because of 
the lack of the home route card. Recently he had received 
a string of 25 empty cars from an eastern road, and 19 
of those cars had to be set out because of lack of cards; 
and to do this each car had to be switched four times. 
Missionary work is still necessary. The speaker mentioned 
two or three large systems which are not opposed, but are 
lukewarm. It is “absolutely ridiculous for us to let a con- 
nection deliver cars to us which we do not want.” 

G. F. Malone (B. & O.) said that on his road there 
was at first some trouble in the use of the continuous card 
especially in the coal mining territory where the cars had 
to be left on tracks not in charge of any agent of the road. 
Finally boxes, in which the cards could be kept, were put 
up at the mines and the men in charge of loading the coal 
were requested to use them. ‘Today the Baltimore & Ohio 
has on its tracks a daily average of 40,000 foreign cars, 
and the speaker corroborated Mr. Bell in the statement that 
the average detention of a car waiting for instructions is 
two days. Mr. Malone has about 100 requests daily for 
routing. On the average he replies to these requests with- 
in 15 minutes. Clerks are on duty night and day. He 
will continue the use of the cards whether other roads do 
or do not adopt them. 

R. R. Harris (C. C. C. & St. L.) corroborated Mr. 
Aylesbury in regard to difficulties at St. Louis. J. W. Smith 
(W. M.), has used the home route card 15 months and 
finds it most satisfactory. He agreed with Mr. Roberts (P. 
W. P.) that one card is sufficient. Only two things are 
necessary to make the home route card a success: (1) all 
roads to join, and (2) to take sufficient care to prevent 
cards being lost. 

J. D. Altimas (C. P.).—A home route card has been 
used throughout the Canadian Pacific lines for 20 years with 
great success. With the card in universal use we could 
still further reduce switching and empty mileage. We must 
all pull together to force the lukewarm roads to the conclu- 
sion that the universal use of the cards is necessary. The 
Canadian Pacific uses a single card and feels sure that that 
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is sufficient; but for the sake of uniformity will use three 
cards if the majority should so decide. 

L. V. R. Clum (Erie).—-We have long used the con- 
tinuous card and are heartily in favor of it. We will agree 
to the use of a single card if that is the wish of the majority. 
For 10 days in this month one of our superintendents re- 
ported that on 10 cars, by the use of the cards, he had saved 
the Erie 2,722 car miles and had saved other roads 2,374 
miles. On a single car 273 miles were saved for the Erie 
and 265 miles for the Lackawanna. In another case 44 
cars were routed so as to save 13,539 miles for the Erie 
and 15,701 miles for other roads, an average of 307 and 
356 miles per car saved. With the card in use, requests for 
routing have been reduced from 400 a day to 200 a day. If 
cars lose 2 days each when waiting for instructions, the 
Erie thus has saved 400 car days daily. If ail would join 
we could work wonders. 

J. W. Nowers (A. T. & S. F.).—The Santa Fe defers 
the adoption of the card simply because too many of its 
neighbors are lukewarm. 

M. B. Casey (D. L. & W.).—This committee has worked 
zealously. At Galveston unanimous action was taken. What 
more can be done? Speaking for the committee, I can say 
that it will accept Mr. Roberts’ proposal to use one card 
instead of three. 

After some further discussion and favorable testimony 
from the Boston & Albany and other roads, the roll was 
called by the secretary for a vote on the adoption of Mr. 
Roberts’ amendment; and it was adopted by a vote of 129 
affirmative to 12 negative votes. ‘The negative votes were 
by the Chicago & North Western, the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy, the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, the Fort Worth & 
Denver City, the Green Bay & Western, the Seaboard Air 
Line and the Union Railroad (Pittsburgh). The negative 
vote of the Union Railroad was explained by a statement 
that a new system of delivery of cars to connections is just 
being put in effect and it is feared that any change would 
increase the possible trouble. 

C. B. Packer (S. A. L.) said that his road had tried the 
home route card, but there were so many errors on the part 
of connections that the savings were very small. His road 
recognizes only owners’ cards; and it is found that 25 per 
cent of the cars come without owners’ cards on them. The 
amount of mileage saved thus far, per month, so far as 
could be estimated, was less than the additional cost. 

The larger roads which thus far have taken no favorable 
action—mostly lines northwest of Chicago—were not repre- 
sented at the meeting. One of their chief objections is 
understood to be the expense—the cost of the cards and 
additional clerk hire. It is claimed also that the plan 
is inadequate because it is necessary to depend for its efh- 
ciency on agents, yard clerks, etc., who are not qualified to 
handle the intricate matter of car distribution. 





LoaDING Cars TO CAPACITY 


The committee reports, as above outlined, occupied the 
time of the meeting until noon of the second day. The 
discussions of new questions then taken up were wholly in- 
formal. Mr. Casey (D. L. & W.), who was a member of the 
Eastern Freight Accumulation Conference, sitting recently 
in New York to deal with the unparalleled conges- 
tion in that region, and who was chairman of important 
committees of the conference, gave an account of some of 
his experiences. He had been impressed with the great im- 
portence of securing full loading of cars and the cost of 
carelessness in this respect. The movement of cotton into 
New England amounts to 3,500,000 bales a year, and the 
average number of bales carried in a car is from 30 to 35; 
but a 36-foot car holds 70 bales, and by loading every car 
to its full capacity, cotton shippers could save 50,000 cars 
in a year. The average movement of a shipment of cotton 
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may be roughly estimated at 1,000 miles, and this means, 
therefore, 50,000,000 car miles saved. A shipment of 500 
tons of spelter from St. Louis to Waterbury, Conn., was 
found to be occupying twice as many cars as was necessary. 
This spelter, because of the exigent demand, was run 
through by special train, at $1.50 a mile, the unnecessary 
expense being thus multiplied. 

O. C. Castle (S. P.) told of the practices in connection 
with cotton in Texas. That state produces 4,500,000 bales 
yearly. Cars are loaded with from 35 to 50 bales each. 
At some loading points there has been an improvment, and 
100 bales or more are put into a car, but the sharp com- 
petition between rival roads prevents efficiency in many 
cases. At one point in Louisiana whence large quantities of 
salt are shipped, on which the minimum carload weight is 
low, a large shipper was induced to put two carloads—car- 
loads measured by the limit in the tariff—into a single car, 
and in one month, 576 carloads were thus put into 288 cars, 
the loads being subsequently divided when they did not go 
to the same destination. 

Mr. Roberts (Pennsylvania Lines).—During the past 
four years our efforts to increase the loading of miscellaneous 
freight have brought about an average loading per car of 
18,000 lb. in place of the former average of 8,500 lb. It is 
estimated that in these four years no less than 1,693,887 cars 
have been saved. Some of the consolidating of loads at 
first displeased shippers; but they now see the benefits and 
are advocates of the new method. 

Mr. Price (G. T.) spoke of the need of revising rule 15, 
dealing with embargoes. The 24-hour limit ought to be 
modified. Embargoes ought not to be repeated from road 
to road; the road issuing them should send direct to the 
shipping territory. 

A VARIABLE PER DIEM RATE 


J]. E. Roberts (D. & H.) proposed that the proper com- 
mittee take up the question of recommending a variable per 
diem rate for the use of interchanged freight cars. He 
would have a central office to which the aggregate mileage 
of freight cars on each road should be reported promptly at 
the end of each month, and the officer in charge of 
this office, about the tenth or the twelfth of the month, could 
then report by wire to all concerned the density of freight 
traffic for the month, and the rate to be paid for the use of 
cars in that month could be increased according to the 
value of the cars (in busy seasons), or decreased according 
to the lack of value which would result when freight was 
slack. When cars are not needed economy demands that we 
do not send them off our own road; on the other hand, if 
cars are in demand there should be a high demurrage rate 
to induce the foreign roads to return them. Mr. Roberts 
said: 

“A variable per diem rate will, in my opinion, do more 
to produce greater car efficiency and will remedy more of 
the really uneconomical conditions which now exist than 
any other single thing which can be done. A variable per 
diem rate can be applied automatically. For instance, as- 
sume any representative number of railroads you please; 
have them report to a central authority by the tenth of the 
subsequent month the total car mileage made in the pre- 
vious month and have your per diem rate for that partic- 
ular month vary in accordance with the car mileage actually 
made in that month. What cars are worth for any par- 
ticular month depends entirely upon the utilization made of 
them during that month. Such an arrangement would do 
more to increase car efficiency when cars are needed, and 
to lessen the vicious practices which result in unnecessary 
empty mileage when cars are not needed, than any other 
arrangement. 

“The freight car movement in the United States runs from 
1,300,060,000 to 1,900,000,000 miles a month and the per 
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diem rate could be automatically determined with a little 
thermometer-like arrangement as shown below. 

“For January the figures should be made up, by each 
road, by February 10. ‘The total, when determined, if 
telegraphed to the various roads by the twelfth of the month 
would be received in ample time to avoid any delay from 
an accounting standpoint. 

‘Tt is more essentian that the minimum rate should be low 
than that the maximum rate should be high. Even with a low 
minimum rate one will find that there will be periods like 
July and August of last year, when many roads were in a 
sense forced to let foreign cars go home empty and send 
side by side with those empties loaded cars of their own 

for the reason that those roads did 


MILES MADE RATE not have space in which to store the 
1,900,000,000 7, 69 CENTS Cars which they themselves owned. 
1,800,000,000 4+ zo » On the other hand, the results from 

the maximum rate, whatever it 
1,700,000,000 +f 60 * may be, will be disappointing dur- 
1,600,000,000 {+ so +» ing periods like January, Febru- 


ary, March and April of this year, 
when no per diem rate, however 
high, would have had any marked 
result in quickening the movement 
or release of cars on intermediate 
roads leading to a congested dis- 
trict. To accomplish this an increased demurrage rate in 
the congested district itself is the only recourse. 

“During the past two years I have endeavored to make 
a serious study of this question, and I believe the view here 
expressed is sound in so far as it relates to the territory 
north of the Potomac and east of the Ohio River.” 

The place chosen for the winter meeting of the Associa- 
tion is Atlanta, Ga. The election of officers for the ensuing 
year resulted as follows: President, J. W. Nowers (A. T. & 
S. F.), Topeka, Kansas; first vice-president, C. B. Phelps 
(L. & N.); second vice-president, J. W. Smith (W. M.); 
secretary, G. P. Conard, 75 Church Street, New York City; 
treasurer, F. M. Luce (C. & N. W.); members of the execu- 
tive committee, T. S. Bell (Penn.); J. A. Wagner, Des 
Moines Union. 
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THE WAGE CONTROVERSY WITH THE TRAIN 
EMPLOYEES 


The executive officers of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and En- 
ginemen, the Order of Railway Conductors and the Brother- 
hood of Railway Trainmen, in a circular letter of instruc- 
tions to their local and general chairmen regarding the 
taking of a strike vote, have directed that the local chair- 
men have the votes taken in their districts and forwarded 
to the chairmen on each road not later than July 26. The 
‘general chairmen in Eastern and Southeastern territory are 
directed to report at headquarters in the Broadway Central 
hotel, New York, not later than August 1, and the general 
chairmen in Western territory are to report not later than 
August 5. 

The instructions provide that the local chairmen shall 


take the vote of the men under their jurisdiction, not al- 


lowing the men to take the ballots away with them, but 
placing the signed ballots in a sealed envelope with the 
voter’s name on the outside, to be delivered to the general 
chairmen. All non-union employees in the classes repre- 
sented by the organizations are to be voted in the same man- 
ner as if they were members. On roads where white firemen 


and hostlers are employed, and where the firemen’s brother- 
hood has no committee or organization, the engineers’ broth- 
erhood wil! take the vote of the men. 

The Order of Railway Conductors, at its recent conven- 
tion. adapted an amendment to its law providing that strike 
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votes shall be counted with its territorial associations as the 
units instead of lines of railroad, so that if. two-thirds of 
the members in an association vote in favor of a strike, all 
of the iines in that territory will be counted as having so 
voted, even though on some individual road less than two- 
thirds may have voted in favor of a strike. To meet the 
conditions where a company refuses to be represented by a 
conference committee of managers the president was also 
empowered to exclude the committee for that line from par- 
ticipation in negotiations or from becoming a party to the 
collective settlement. 

At the convention of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen at Denver, Colo., last week a resolution 
was adopted, directing the secretary and treasurer to send to 
Washington a protest against any action by Congress on the 
wage controversy. 

Railroads throughout the country are issuing circulars 
to their engineers, firemen, conductors and trainmen, ex- 
plaining the results of the recent conference in New York 
City between the National Conference Committee of the 
Railways and the representatives of the brotherhoods, and of 
the proposals of the railways for a peaceful settlement of the 
controversy, which were rejected by the brotherhoods. A 
circular issued by T. J. Folev, general manager of the Illi- 
nois Central, says in part: 

“In their reply to this communication your representatives 
stated that it would be necessary to submit the matter to the 
individual members. Doubtless, you will be called upon in 
the near future to express your desires as to further action to 
be taken by your representatives. 

“Because of the impersonal character of these negotiations, 
the management of this company feels it a duty to address 
you directly in the premises in order to briefly outline a state- 
ment of its position. 

“While this company feels very strongly that the existing 
basis of pay yields adequate compensation and provides fay- 
orable working conditions, it recognizes that where opinions 
differ neither party should reserve to itself the exclusive right 
to settle them. Therefore, the offer of the railways to refer the 
pending questions to the Interstate Commerce Commission or 
to arbitration under the federal law is eminently reasonable. 

“T trust that after careful consideration your judgment will 
decide in favor of a peaceable solution based upon the equities 
of your request, and that you will take no action which will 
involve a possibility of the interruption of traffic on this line.” 

Theodore Speiden, Jr., assistant general manager of the 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, has issued a similar 
circular pointing out that since 1910 its engineers in road 
service have received increases in pay amounting to 17.95 
per cent, engineers in yard service, increases amounting to 
19.71 per cent, firemen in road service, increases amount- 
ing to 25.56 per cent and firemen in yard service, increases 
amounting to 32.34 per cent. Conductors have received in- 
creases amounting to 28.89 per cent; brakemen and flagmen, 
increases amounting to 45.42 per cent; yard conductors and 
foremen, brakemen and helpers, increases amounting to 
30.63 per cent, and that hostlers have received increases 
amounting to 15.23 per cent. The schedule now asked, the 
circular says, would, if granted, amount to increases in wages 
in some cases more than 90 per cent. It is also shown that 
applying the proposed new basis to the conditions which ex- 
isted on this line in October, 1915, would have raised the 
pay as shown in the table on the following page. 

This is equivalent to paying annually in increases in 
wages of train service employees only an amount equal to 
the monthly payroll of all departments. 

A. G. Whittington, general manager of International & 
Great Northern, included in his circular a brief statement 
of the financial history of the road, saying in part: 

“Tt will be apparent from the above that the International 
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& Great Northern railway represents an investment of many 
millions of dollars on which its owners are not making any 
returns whatsoever, therefore, the road is not able to bear 
any additional expenses at this time. 

“With the exception of one year—1912-13—the road has 
never in its history paid any dividends whatsoever on its 
capital stock, which at the present represents an investment 
of only $4,822,000. 

“The receiver has been spending and is spending a good 
deal of money in the way of ballasting tracks, new yards 
and badly needed shops at San Antonio, and has also pur- 
chased 1,000 new freight cars. Every dollar of this money 
has been borrowed on receiver’s certificates, and when the 





F’roposep New Basis AppLiep TO OcToser, 1915, CoNnDITIONS ON 
NN, ©. & Se L. 
Actual cost 
Proportionate during fiscal 
For increase year ended 
October for one year June 30, 1915 
Yard engineers and fire- 


ee err Sr re $7,903.89 
Yard conductors and switch- 
DK. Cosi eeveueevaneee 15,716.00 -$23,619.89 $283,438.68 $300,856.00 
94% Inc. 
Main Line: 
Through freight crews.. $482.04 
Mixed freight crews.... 844.55 
Work train crews...... 1,898.68 
Helper crews ......... 1,181.48 
Local crews .........-- 4,760.58 
DEED 6c ciancns sess etary 
I oct ck wane kc bes 8,415.39 § $209,912.88 $1,190,837.00 
19.3% Inc. 
SS EE eee Per ee $1,247.98 14,975.76 


$508,327.32 





road is finally taken out of the hands of receiver will con- 
stitute a debt against the property that must be assumed by 
the owners after that time. 

“These improvements all tend to the direct benefit of em- 
ployees in making for safety of operation, better movement 
of trains and consequent ability to earn salaries with less 
effort and in shorter time. 

“The careful study and consideration which this com- 
pany has given to the situation convinces me that whether 
the service be revised by changes in runs, additional facil- 
ities, etc., the present revenues are not adequate to take care 
of the increased cost. 

“People living in the interior of Texas are absolutely de- 
pendent upon the railroads as their only means of trans- 
portation, and any interruption to the service would most 
seriously affect their welfare.” 

W. B. Scott, president of the Southern Pacific Lines in 
Texas and Louisiana, has issued a letter to train employees 
in which he says: 

“The action of your chief brotherhood officials in con- 
ference with the railroad representatives in New York June 15 
in denying a consideration of matters other than those sug- 
gested in your original demands for an ‘eight-hour day’; in 
withdrawing from further sessions of conference and refusing 
to submit the questions to arbitration or adjustment by the 
Interstate Commerce Commision, has apparently created an 
issue that, as announced by the brotherhoods, can only be 
settled by a vote of their membership throughout the entire 
country. 

“The issue is up to you individually and the responsibility 
for whatever may happen as a result of the action taken can 
not be divided, for the railroads had announced their willing- 
ness to go to their full limit to meet your demands and fulfil 
their obligations to both their stockholders and their patrons. 

“T wish now, to request with all the earnestness at my com- 
mand, that each and all of you give to these questions your 
most careful consideration, with a view of fully understand- 
ing and appreciating the predicament in which the owners of 
the railroads find themselves, being wholly unable to comply 
with the demands made upon them, without a substantial 
increase in revenues, which they are not permitted to increase, 
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and that you weigh carefully the results which will certainly 
follow hasty and ill considered action, disrupting relations of 
many years’ standing—relations which are not only friendly, 
but most profitable and advantageous to you, your co-laborers 
and your families. 

“T write this to express the hope that the good judgment 
of the employees of these lines, involved in the forthcoming 
possible strife, may be exercised in an effort to prevent what 
may easily become a calamity to all concerned; a two-edged 
sword cutting down alike the employees of all classes, the 
owners and the general public, and creating conditions that 
must cripple the industrial, agricultural and commercial life 
of our whole country, destroying existing development and 
making readjustment a question of years, during which all 
interests must bear the burden imposed by these demands. 

“Catastrophes sometimes are due to natural conditions; but 
others, none the less real, frequently more far reaching and 
disastrous in their effects, have their source in the misdirected 
and misguided activities of men who fail to consider the rights 
of their fellow men. 

“May we not confidently hope that the great masses of the 
wholesome, industrious, right thinking employees of these 
lines will, on sober reflection, join with us in submitting to a 
wholly disinterested and unprejudiced board the differences 
which have been demonstrated to be irreconcilable through 
negotiations—a board which will have not only the power to 
measurably determine the cost of operations of the railroads, 
but to regulate the income with which to discharge such costs 
—to the end that much waste as disastrous to the prosperity 
of the country as the ravages of warfare, much unhappiness, 
discord and permanent suffering may be avoided.” 

The Pennsylvania Railroad has posted in all its stations 
a large placard, signed by President Samuel Rea and headed 
‘An Appeal by This Railroad System to its 225,000 Men,” 
which reads as follows: 

“Eighteen per cent of your number--the Enginemen, Con- 
ductors, Firemen and Trainmen--are being polled for a strike. 

‘No just reason for thus interrupting the service exists. 
The railroads have offered to arbitrate every question raised 
by the demands which have been presented. 

“The representatives of the men, however, rejected this 
offer and have issued strike ballots. 

“The Management of the Pennsylvania Railroad System 
earnestly hopes: 

“1. That the men receiving ballots will vote against 
a strike. 

“2. That all other employees will use their influence 
to that end. 

“The Management reiterates its position favoring the 
settlement of all questions in dispute by arbitration. 

“Such a course will preserve to each one of you unbroken 
earning power; to the public, uninterrupted service, and to 
the railroad continuance of the earnings by which alone it 
can perform its public duties.” 

Responses to a call of General Manager S. C. Long, of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, to all employees indicate that at 
least 50,000 men stand ready for special duty to prevent, if 
possible, interruption in service. Included among these are 
some of the enginemen, conductors, firemen and trainmen 
who will remain loyal to the company. A majority of the shop 
men have also placed their services at the disposal of the com- 
pany. In addition many of the pensioned employees stand 
ready to re-enter the service, and one of the stockholders has 
volunteered his services free for three months and has prom- 
ised to recruit others for similar service. A fireman who de- 
clared he would not go out, said, “The officers of my division 
have been very good to me. It is my duty to do likewise. I 
shall do all in my power to prevent this trouble.” A vyard- 
master with 31 years’ experience said that not one in 10 of 
his 100 men would strike if ordered to. “He would have to 
get a gatling gun to drive them away.” 


Bea Rae 



































Troop Movement to Mexican Border Continues. 


The Railways and the National Guard 


Ar. 


rangements for Routing. Holiday Traffic Inconvenienced 


ESIDENT WILSON has addressed a letter to W. W. 
P Atterbury, President of the American Railway Asso- 

ciation, expressing his appreciation of the action of 
the association in appointing the Special Committee on Co- 
operation with the Military Authorities, the organization of 
which was described in last week’s issue. The president 
says: 

“The Secretary of War has just called my attention to the 
arrangements made by the American Railway Association 
for co-operation by the railroads of the country with the 
Quartermaster General and the Quartermaster’s Corps, and 
to place at the service of the government for military pur- 
poses the railroads of the country in the emergency created by 
the call to arms of the National Guard. 

“T beg to express to your associates my appreciation of the 
effectiveness of this co-operation and of the patriotic im- 
pulse which led to its spontaneous suggestion by the Ameri- 
can Railway Association.” 

The movement of the first troops to leave for the border 
from the east was described in last week’s issue. After the 
first two days the war department imposed a censorship on 
news regarding details of the movement, giving orders to the 
railroads not to give out information regarding the move- 
ment of troops and requesting the newspapers not to publish 
the schedules of the troop trains or their destination. 


ILLINOIS 


The principal movement of the western troops has been 
from Illinois, from the mobilization camp at Springfield, via 
the principal southwestern roads to various points in Texas 
and Arizona, including Brownsville, San Antonio, El Paso, 
Laredo and Nogales. Last week there were also movements 
from Sacramento, Cal., Clackamas, Ore., and Nevada, Mo. 
The western lines also, of course, have handled the trains 
from the eastern mobilization camps from their various gate- 
ways to points on ar near the Mexican border and in many 
cases their facilities have been taxed to the utmost. This is 
particularly so of the terminal lines in Texas serving the con- 
centration camps. Most of the eastern troops have passed 
through Chicago, St. Louis, Hannibal, Memphis and Vicks- 
burg. 

The first Illinois regiments to leave were routed via the 
Illinois Central to New Orleans, thence via the Southern Pa- 
cific; via the Chicago & Alton to Higbee, Mo., and thence 
via the Missouri, Kansas & Texas; via the Alton to St. Louis, 
St. Louis Southwestern to Waco, Tex., and thence via the 
San Antonio & Aransas Pass; and via the Wabash to Han- 
nibal, Mo., the Missouri, Kansas & Texas to Sinton, Tex., 
and thence via the St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico. Pull- 
man standard sleeping cars were furnished for the officers 
and tourist cars for the men wherever possible, but there 
were not enough sleeping cars on hand to accommodate all. 
Governor Dunne of Illinois on June 30 telegraphed to the 
secretary of war a protest against transporting the men in 
day coaches and asking that the movement of the remaining 
members of the Illinois contingent be delayed until sleeping 
cars could be furnished. The various regiments were han- 
dled in trains of three sections each. There was some de- 
lay in the movement of two of the regiments after the time 
appointed for their departure because sleeping cars were not 
delivered promptly, and there was some criticism of the rail- 
roads, although the movement of the tourist cars is controlled 
from Washington. 


ROUTING 


The routing of the various troop trains has been worked 
out in co-operation with the office of the quartermaster gen- 
eral by the military committees of the various territorial pas- 
senger associations, in accordance with a military agreement 
between the railroads and the government which was formu- 
lated some time ago. This agreement provides for an equi- 
table distribution of military traffic between the railroads 
and for the routing of the traffic by the most direct routes at 
the lowest available rates to the government and in such a 
way as to avoid congesting any one line. 

Hundreds of charts, showing the routing in detail from 
the various military posts to all possible destinations, had 
been made up in advance by the railroad committees in co- 
operation with Col. Chauncey B. Baker, deputy quartermas- 
ter general at Washington. The members of the western com- 
mittee are E. L. Bevington, chairman of the Trans-Conti- 
nental Passenger Association, chairman; E. E. MacLeod, 
chairman of the Western Passenger Association, and J. E. 
Hannegan, chairman of the Southwestern Passenger Associ- 
ation; while E. L. Hunter, vice-chairman of the Trunk Line 
Association, and F. C. Donald, commissioner of the Central 
Passenger Association, are chairmen of similar committees 
of the eastern lines. 

Mr. Bevington and other members of the committees went 
to Washington as soon as it was decided to mobilize the Na- 
tional Guard, and in five days detailed routings from the 
mobilization camps to the various destinations near the bor- 
der had been completed and promulgated to the department 
and local quartermasters and to the railroads. The routings 
were so planned as to give the various railroads an equitable 
share in the traffic and at the same time to utilize as many 
gateways as consistent with direct routing to avoid conges- 
tion. In planning the routes the available equipment and 
the facilities of the various lines were taken into considera- 
tion. 

The government is given the lowest available combination 
of rates, taking into consideration the land grant reductions 
on various lines, and a horizontal reduction is made from the 
net rates. 


ADDITIONAL A. R. A. REPRESENTATIVES 


Supplementing the list of the representatives of the Amer- 
ican Railway Association assigned to the various districts 
as published in last week’s issue, A. Robertson, chief operat- 
ing officer of the Missouri Pacific, has been appointed 
A. R. A. representative at St. Louis, Mo., at the headquar- 
ters of Col. D. S. Stanley, department quartermaster. 

In addition to the representatives of the American Rail- 
way Association Committee, the Pullman Company has had 
two district superintendents and an expert car distributor 
from the Chicago office stationed-at Washington working in 
co-operation with the War Department. 


War DEPARTMENT DISARMS CRITICISM 


Although the railroads, with one or two exceptions, have 
apparently made a good job of moving the troops entrusted 
to their care there has been some criticism. ‘The statement 
of the War Department in this connection deserves attention: 

“Complaints have appeared in the last few days in the 
metropolitan press with regard to the railroad service fur- 
nished the militia organizations on the journey to the border. 
In the opinion of the War Department these criticisms are 
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entirely unjustified. The Pullman Company and the rail- 
roads are doing everything possible to move all organizations 
with despatch and with as much comfort as is possibly con- 
sistent with the desire for their immediate departure for the 
border. 

“At the time orders for the mobilization were issued the 
Pullman Company placed at the disposal of the War De- 
partment over 500 tourist cars. These cars, however, were 
scattered in various parts of the United States, and in some 
local instances, due to the pressure for quick departure, 
troops had to be transported for a portion of the journey 
in day coaches. In such instances the men have been ac- 
commodated on the basis of three to each two double seats, 
leaving one-fourth of the space in which they could place 
their accoutrements. 

“The accommodations furnished troops in this mobiliza- 
tion are far superior to those furnished by any other nation 
in similar circumstances.” 

As it naturally happened the troops from the states that 
had the honor of mobilizing their regiments quickest were 
subjected to somewhat greater inconvenience primarily be- 
cause of the lack of tourist cars. The 71st New York regi- 
ment, which was the first to leave its state, did not have tour- 
ist cars even when leaving St. Louis. The 7th, which left 
New York at almost the same hour on another road, received 
tourist cars at Indianapolis, after having ridden in day 
coaches from New York to that city. 


LACKAWANNA Gives MEN or 12TH NEW YorK SHOWER 
BATHS 


One of the best jobs of moving a regiment of troops was 
that done by the Lackawanna in moving the 12th New York 
from Hoboken to Buffalo. The regiment’s 1,100 officers and 
men travelled in a train of three sections, each of 20 cars, 
made up as follows, the cars being named in order back 


from the locomotive: First, one box car, two gondola cars, 
three stock cars, six coaches, one baggage car (fitted with a 
cook stove), six coaches and a standard sleeping car; second 
section, same as the first; third section, one box car, two 
gondola cars, four stock cars, six coaches, one baggage car 
(with cook stove), six coaches and one vestibuled coach. 
The coaches were wooden suburban cars to replace which the 
Lackawanna had to run on its regular trains a number of 
old cars which it recently sold to the Mexican government. 
Each man was given a seat to himself. The road was un- 
able to provide tourist sleeping cars at Hoboken, but they 
were secured for the troops before they left Buffalo. 

The three sections were ready to leave Hoboken at 5 p. m. 
according to schedule, but they were delayed because the 
horses and mules were not ready to load. The three sec- 
tions left, however, at 3 a. m., 3.18 a. m. and 3.23 a. m., 
respectively, arriving in Buffalo at 4.05 p. m., 4.15 p. m. 
and 4.25 p. m., respectively, covering the distance in 13 
hours. The Lackawanna’s fastest train makes the trip in 
only three hours less. _ 

The most interesting feature of the trip, however, was 
the shower bath given each man at East Buffalo. By tele- 
graphing ahead special arrangements were made to use a 
concrete pit near the paint shop. The men were supplied 
with soap and thoroughly washed with tempered water from 
hoses. The stock were also taken out, watered and fed at 
East Buffalo. The regiment left Buffalo at 8 p. m., there 
being a slight delay in waiting for the tourist cars. 

Other roads helped make records for themselves in han- 
dling the troop trains, but owing to Secretary of War Baker’s 
censorship, the details are not yet available. 

The Boston & Albany on June 27 and 28 handled 13 
trains from Framingham, Mass., to Albany, N. Y. The 
Erie took a large number of trains from the New Haven 
and Central New England at Maybrook, N. Y., making 
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the run from there to Chicago in about 36 hours. The Erie 
also moved the 23rd New York from Jersey City, N. J. 


CoNDITIONS AT St. LovuIs 


Forty-eight trains of troops and supplies were handled 
in the yards of the Terminal Railroad Association of St. 
Louis last week in interchange between eastern and western 
lines. Before any of them were received a committee of 
operating officers had been organized and had planned the 
arrangements. Extra employees were assembled and addi- 
tional water pipes, icing stations and gas pipes were ar-' 
ranged in the yards so that the cars could be served without 
running them into the Union Station. The trains were 
handled and inspected and transferred to the southwestern 
lines without delay and without interference with regular 
traffic. On July 1, 25 trains of troops and supplies passed 
through St. Louis in the space of 12 hours. 


Hotmay TRAFFIC INCONVENIENCED 


The proximity of the movement of the National Guard 
to the heavy traffic of the Fourth of July holiday seriously 
handicapped many of the railways because of the demands 
upon their equipment. On some roads many of the usual 
excursion trains were withdrawn and on nearly all of the 
lines on which considerable movements of troops originated 
both regular and excursion trains were short of the usual 
number of cars. The New Haven was particularly hard hit 
inasmuch as it supplied equipment for a large share of the 
Massachusetts militia and the National Guard of Rhode 
Island and Connecticut. It borrowed a number of cars 
from other roads and put back in service many old cars, but 
even then its trains were short and in many cases so crowded 
that trainmen were almost unable to make their way through 
the aisles. 

The suburban patrons of the Lackawanna were rather sur- 
prised the day following the departure of the Twelfth New 
York regiment from Hoboken to see presented for their use 
newly painted coaches bearing the name ‘‘Constitucionalistas 
de Mexico” and the notation “Primera” or first-class. The 
Lackawanna gave the troops 36 of its better wooden sub- 
urban coaches and to replace them had to put back in service 
about 400 wooden coaches, recently superseded by steel equip- 
ment, which it had sold to the Mexican Government. The 
patrons found the cars perfectly satisfactory, but some of 
the passengers could not understand why the railroad had 
not sent the troops in the cars and thus taken the opportunity 
to deliver them. 


RaritwaAy MEN Await CALL AT BORDER 


Many American locomotive engineers and railroad me- 
chanics have arrived at Laredo and other Mexican border 
points in response to a recent official announcement by the 
United States military authorities that the services of such 
men would probably be needed to operate trains and take 
charge of the repair shops in Mexico. It is expected that 
these men will be given employment should intervention take 
place. Many of them have had experience in railroad work 
in Mexico. 

The War Department has notified the railroads of an 
opinion issued by the Attorney General that the 28-hour 
law applying to the movement of livestock will not apply 
to the transportation of horses for the army. 


STORING Up TrouB_e.—The simple truth is that the coun- 
try’s manufacturers and workers in lines which have to do 
with munitions contracts while seeming to be prosperous, 
are storing up untold trouble. The war has really set them at 
variance in many cases as it has set the actual belligerents, 
and there are as certainly ahead of them years of painful 
readjustments.—Iron Age. 
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The Atlantic Coast Line has advanced the wages of telegra- 
phers, telephone men and signalmen 9 per cent. 


The legislature of Georgia is now in session and already bills 
have been presented to provide for the extension of the railroad 
owned by the state, the Western & Atlantic, from its southern 
terminus at Atlanta eastward or southeastward to the seaboard. 





Pensions on the Florida East Coast 

The Florida East Coast Railway announces the establishment 
of a pension department. It began business the first of this 
month. The general plan is the same as that in force on the 
principal northern railroads, but the rate is two per cent per 
year. For example, an employee who has been in the service 
40 years, will receive 80 per cent of the average salary which he 
has received during the last ten years of his active service. 


Disastrous Collision in Mexico 

A press despatch of June 29 reports a butting collision of 
passenger trains on the National Railway of Mexico, at Tlalne- 
pantla, 7 miles north of the city of Mexico, in which 36 persons 
were killed and about 40 injured. 

First New Large Steamer in United States With Superheater 

While there are about 1,500 steamers, representing over 2,000,- 
000 hp., sailing from foreign ports equipped with fire tube super- 
heaters, the recent launching of the Pearl Shell at the ship 
yards of the Harlan & Hollingsworth Corporation, Wilmington, 
Del., represents the first installation in a new steamer built in 
this country. 

The Pearl Shell is an oil tanker, is to be operated by the 
Shell Oil Company of San Francisco, and will for the present 
sail out of New York harbor. It is over 400 ft. long, represents 
a gross tonnage of over 5,600 tons, and is equipped with three 
Scotch marine boilers fitted with Locomotive Superheater Com- 
pany fire tube superheaters, supplying superheated steam to 
triple expansion engines, developing 2,400 h. p. 

The superheater was applied to the Pearl Shell after the 
purchasers had determined the economies and reliability in oper- 
ation of a superheater of the same design, applied to one of their 
existing steamers of approximately the same size. They have 
also contracted for sufficient superheater equipment to convert 
five more of their existing ships. 


Cost of New York Subways 

William A. Prendergast, Comptroller of the City of New 
York, in testifying before the recent legislative investigating 
comniittee, gave an exhaustive account of the negotiations which 
resulted in the contracts entered into by the city for the opera- 
tion of the city’s new subways, now being built, in which he 
reviewed the financial operations as follows: 

“The new subways will cost more than $300,000,000 to build 
and equip. The old subway, which will be a part of the new 
dual system, cost about $56,000,000. Thus the contracts were 
for the operation of a property involving the expenditure of 
more than $356,000,000. 

“The part to be paid by the city amounts to about $260,000,000, 
of which $170,000,000 has already been paid. The Interborough 
Rapid Transit Company’s share for construction amounts to 
$58,000,000. The share for construction paid by the New York 
Municipal Railway Corporation (the Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
Company) amounts to $14,000,000. In addition each company 
will provide its own equipment. 

“All contracts for construction are let by the city. The sub- 
ways belong to the city from the beginning whether they were 
paid for by the companies or not. They will pay for themselves 
before the end of the lease. This is the largest engineering feat 
ever undertaken in the United States by a municipality, and with 
the possible exception of the Panama Canal is the greatest work 
ever done in this country by public enterprise.” 


- Railways and Their Men In the National Guard 


In addition to the railroads mentioned in last week’s issue the 
Chicago & North Western has issued a notice saying, “It has 
been determined that all employees of this company who are 
members of the National Guard, or who desire to become mem- 
bers thereof, and are called away from their regular employment 
with this company for service in the army, will be granted leave 
of absence with the understanding that their regular positions 
will be held for them while absent, and that they can return to 
their regular employment at any time on being relieved from 
service by the government.” The Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe and the St. Louis & San Francisco have also given notice 
that their employees who are members of the guard will be 
reinstated in their former positions at the expiration of their 
service with the army. 

The Southern Pacific announces that those of its employees 
who were members on June 17, 1916, of the National Guard of 
any state its lines traverse, and who are called out for army 
service, are granted leave of absence with the understanding 
that they will retain their promotion rights and they can resume 
their positions with the company when the government relieves 
them from service. 

While such employees are serving in the army, the company 
will also allow, until September 30 of this year, to enlisted men, 
whether non-commissioned officers or privates: 1. To those mar- 
ried, full pay. 2. To those unmarried, with families dependent 
upon them for support, three-quarters to full pay, according to 
controlling circumstances. 3. To those unmarried, without de- 
pendent families, half pay. The company will allow to com- 
missioned officers above and including the grade of second lieu- 
tenant: 1. To those married, the difference between company 
and government pay, when government pay is less. 2. To those 
unmarried with dependent families, three-quarters full pay, but 
with government pay added thereto, not to exceed regular 
salary. 3. To those unmarried without dependent families 
one-half full pay, but, with government pay added thereto, not 
to exceed regular salary. 

The Lehigh Valley has notified employees who respond to the 
call to military service that they will be restored to their posi- 
tions or positions of equal rank or value, provided they are 
competent to fill them and make application within 30 days after 
release from military service; and will also retain any rights 
they may have in connection with seniority in service, etc. From 
July 1 a married employee, living with his wife or family, will 
receive from the company full pay; an unmarried employee, who 
is the support of dependent relatives, from one-half to full pay. 
as may be determined, and all other unmarried employees one- 
half pay. No payments, after July 1, to exceed $100 monthly. 





The Baltimore & Ohio 

President Daniel Willard, of the Baltimore & Ohio, speaking 
at the annual conference of officers at Deer Park Hotel, Mary 
land, last week, said: “We of the Baltimore & Ohio have en- 
rolled in the colors for service and, like the soldiers donning 
their uniforms, we shall hold ourselves in readiness to meet 
any emergency until the impending crisis shall have been ad- 
justed to the honor of the American people. The boys who are 
answering the call of President Wilson to mobilize are doing 
so with a determination to follow the colors wherever they may 
go. They shall have the right of way over everything moving 
over our railroad, except the President of the United States, and 
shall be treated exactly as if they were members of our indi- 
vidual families.” 

Defining the policy of the company with respect to its public 
relations, Mr. Willard said that the motto of the Baltimore & 
Ohio is, “Deal with the public just as two honorable men deal 
with each other.” Extending the thought, he said that the com- 
pany should aim to render the greatest possible degree of serv- 
ice to the public under every circumstance with a view to being 
regarded at all times as a good neighbor whose first concern is 
the interest of the communities it serves. He said that the 
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company will do anything which it legally may in time of emer- 
gency and that nothing shall stand in the way when calamity 
threatens or danger impends. 

Looking to the future Mr. Willard said that with the comple- 
tion of the much-needed improvements, which have provided 
additional tracks, terminal facilities and equipment adequate to 
take care of trade requirements, all of which was accomplished 
at a time when business was more or less unstable—though the 
burden was borne successfully—the company is now in position 
to undertake active campaigns of development of its territory 
with the assurance that the increased business secured will be 
handled to the satisfaction of shippers, barring accident. While 
moving the largest business handled in any year in its history, 
the Baltimore & Ohio has held 100 of its best engines in reserve. 
Incontrovertible evidence of the efficiency obtained is found 
in the increase made in the average trainload, which has been 
brought up from 500 tons in 1910 to more than 750 tons this 
year. The percentage of steel or steel-supported equipment has 
been brought up from 40 per cent seven years ago to 91 per 
cent today. The Baltimore & Ohio has assigned a superintendent 
to the State encampments where the National Guard is mobiliz- 
ing. KF. G. Hoskins is at Laurel, Mo. 


Santa Fe to Pay Death Benefits to Employees 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe has adopted a death benefit 
plan for its employees, effective on July 1. It proposes to pay 
to the beneficiaries of each employee, dying while in the com- 
pany’s service and who has been in its employ continuously for 
two or more years, a sum equal to five per cent of the pay 
received by him during the 12 months preceding his death, 
multiplied by the number of years of unbroken service. In no 
case, however, may a benefit exceed $3,000 or be less than $250. 

In a circular letter to the employees announcing the plan, 
President E. P. Ripley says: 

“For some time past the directors and officers of this company 
have been considering a plan of making donations or paying 
benefits to the families of employees dying while in the service 
of the company. 

“It has been believed that regardless of the amount of wages 
a man may receive he will derive comfort in the knowledge 
that in the event of his death those dependent on him will not be 
in absolute want. 

“It has been exceedingly difficult to ascertain with any reason- 
able exactness the cost of such a scheme as has been discussed. 
It is felt that the amount of donation or benefit should be based 
somewhat on length of service and on rate of pay, and it is 
practically impossible to forecast what will be the ultimate cost 
of such a plan. 

“But the present year has been one of unusual prosperity, and 
feeling that the results attained are in part due to the efforts of 
our employees it is desired to recognize these efforts in a sub- 
stantial way. 

“The above plan is put forth in the hope that conditions may 
enable us to continue it in effect for the future, but it must be 
distinctly understood that at this time the company intends to 
try out such plan for two years only, and distinctly reserves 
the right at any time after the expiration of such two-year 
period to cancel or modify all or so much of the arrangement 
as may seem necessary or expedient to it. 

“For the time being the plan will be administered in this 
office. All designations by employees of beneficiaries and all 
applications for benefits should be addressed to me. A card 
for designations will be furnished each employee shortly.” 

The following illustrations are cited in the circular: A has 
been in the service of the company six years at a salary 
of $1,200 during his last year; at his death his beneficiaries will 
receive five per cent of $1,200 for each year of service, or $360. 
The beneficiaries of B, who has been with the company two 
years at the wage of $75 per month during his last year, will 
receive the minimum benefit of $250, as five per cent of $900 for 
each year would amount to only $90. The heirs of C, who has 
served 16 years at a salary of $4,000 during his last year, will 
receive the maximum of $3,000, as five per cent of $4,000 for 
16 years would amount to $3,200. 

The benefit applies only to employees dying while in the 
service of the company and not to pensioners. To facilitate the 
application of the plan, blank forms have been sent to each 
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employee on which he is asked to inscribe his record of service 
with the Santa Fe, his present rate of pay, and the names of his 
beneficiaries. Ii no beneficiary is named, the benefit will revert 


automatically to the deceased’s next of kin dependent on him. 


General Baggage Agents 


The American Association of General Baggage Agents held its 
annual meeting at Boston, June 29. W. A. Kellond, (M.K. & 
T.) Parsons, Kan., was elected president; J. B. Calkins, (C.C.C. 
& St.L.) Cleveland, Ohio, vice-president; and J. E. Quick 
(G.T.R.) Toronto, Ont., secretary. The next annual meeting 
will be held at Los Angeles, Cal. 


MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS 


The following list gives names of secretaries, dates of next or regular 
meetings and places of meetings. 


Arr Brake AssociaTion.—F. M. Nellis, Room 3014, 165 Broadway, New 
York City. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF DerMURRAGE OFFicERS.—F. A. Pontious, 455 
Grand Central Station, Chicago. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF DininG CAR SUPERINTENDENTS.—H. C. 
man, D. L. & W., Hoboken, N. J. 
1916, New Orleans, La. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT AGENtTS.—R. O. Wells, Illinois Central, 
East St. Louis, Ill. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC OFFICERS.—W. C. 

C. R. R. of N. J., 143 Liberty St., New York. 

October 17, 18, Washington, D. C. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERINTENDENTS.—E. H. 
Room 101, Union Station, St. Louis, Mo. 
16-18, 1916, Memphis, Tenn. 

AMERICAN Evectric Raitway Assocration.—E. B. Burritt, 8 W. 40th St., 
New York. Annual convention, October 9-13, Atlantic City, N. J. 

AMERICAN ELectric RarLway MANuFAcTURERS’ AssocraTion.—H. G. Mce- 
Connaughy, 165 Broadway, New York. Annual convention, October 
9-13, Atlantic City, N. J. 

AMERICAN Rartroap MAster TINNERS’, COPPERSMITHS’ AND PIPEFITTERS’ 
AssociaTion.—W. E. Jones, C. & N. W., 3814 Fulton St., Chicago. 

AMERICAN Rartway Association.—J. F. Fairbanks, general secretary, 75 
Church St., New York. 

AMERICAN RaILway BripGE ANp Bui_pine AssocraTion.—C, 
N. W., Chicago. 

a. 

AMERICAN RaAILway ENGINEERING AssociaTION.—F. H. Fritch, 900 S. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago. Next convention, March 20-22, 1917, Chicago. 

AMERICAN RarLway Master Mecuanics’ Association.—J. W. Taylor, 1112 
Karpen Bldg., Chicago. 

AMERICAN RaiLway Toot FoREMEN’S 
linois Central, Chicago. 
Sherinan, Chicago. 

AMERICAN Society FoR Testing Mareriars.—Frrof. E. 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

AMERICAN Society oF Civit_ EnGIneEERs.—Chas. Warren Hunt, 220 W. 
57th St., New York. Regular meetings, lst and 3d Wednesday in 
month, except July and August, 220 W. 57th St., New York. 

AMERICAN Society OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.—Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 
39th St., New York. 

AMERICAN Woop Preservers’ AssociaTion.—F. J. Angier, Supt. 
Preservation, B. & O., Mt. Royal Sta., Baltimore, Md. 
vention, January 23-25, 1917, New York. 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RatLway AccounTING OFFICcERS.—E. R. Wood- 
son, Rooms 1116-8 Woodward Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

AssoctaTION OF MANUFACTURERS OF CuILLED Car WueeEts.—George W. 
Lyndon, 1214 McCormick Bldg., Chicago. Semi-annual meeting with 
Master Car Builders’ Association. Annual convention, October 10, 
1916, Waldorf-Astoria, New York. 

AssociATION OF RarLway Ciaim AGENts.—Willis H. Failing, Terminal Sta- 
tion, Central of New Jersey, Jersey City, N. J. 
AssociaATION OF RartLway ELectricaL ENGINEERS.—Jos. A. 
& N. W., Room 411, C. & N. W. Sta., Chicago. 
ASSOCIATION OF RarLWay TELEGRAPH SUPERINTENDENTS.—P. W. Drew, Soo 

Line, 112 West Adams St., Chicago. 

ASSOCIATION OF TRANSPORTATION AND CAR 
Conard, 75 Church St., New York. 

BripcE AND BuiLtpinc Supply Men’s Association.—P. C. Jacobs, H. W. 
Tohns-Manville Co., Chicago. Meetings with American Railway 

ridge and Building Association. i 

CanaDIAN Rartway CLur.—James Powell, Grand Trunk, P. O. Box 7, St. 
Lambert (near Montreal), Que. Regular meetings, 2d Tuesday in 
month, except June, July and August, Windsor Hotel, Montreal, Que. 

Canapian Society oF Civit Encinrerers.—Clement H. McLeod, 176 Mans- 
field St., Montreal, Que. Regular meetings, 1st Thursday in October, 
November, December, February, March and April. Annual meeting, 
January, Montreal. 

Car ForeMen’s AssociaTIon oF Cuicaco.—Aaron Kline, 841 Lawlor Ave., 
Chicago. Regular meetings, 2d Monday in month, except June, July 
and August, Hotel La Salle, Chicago. 

CentraL RarLway Crius.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York. Regu- 
lar meetings, 2d Friday in January, May, September and November. 
Annual meeting, 2d Thursday in March, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

CincinnaT1 Rattway Crius.—H. Boutet, Chief Interchange Inspector, Cin’ti 
Rys., 101 Carew _Bldg., Cincinnati. Regular meetings, 2d Tuesday, 
February, May, September and November, Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati. 

ENGINEERS’ Society oF WestERN PENNSYLVANIA.—Elmer K. Hiles, 2511 
Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular meetings, Ist and 3d Tuesday. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. . 

Freight Crarm Assocration.—Warren F. Taylor, Traffic Manager, R. F. 
& P., Richmond, Va. 

GENERAL SUPERINTENDENTS’ AssociATION oF Cuicaco.—A. M. Hunter, 321 
Grand Central Station, Chicago. Regular meetings, Wednesday, pre- 
eed 3d Thursday in month, Room 1856, Transportation Bldg., 

icugo, 

INTERNATIONAL RAILROAD Master BiacksmitTHs’ AssociaTion.—A. L. Wood- 
worth, C. H. & D., Lima, Ohio. Next meeting, August 15-17, 1916, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL RartLway Fuer Assoctation.—J. G. Crawford, C. B. & O. 
R. R., 702 E. 51st St., Chicago. - 


I Board- 
Annual convention, October 19-21, 


Hope, 
Annual meeting, 


Harman, 
Annual meeting, August 


5 [ A. Lichty, C. & 
Next convention, October 17-19, 1916, New Orleans, 


Assoc1aTion.—Owen D. Kinsey, II- 
Annual meeting, August 24-26, 1916, Hotel 


Marburg, University 


Timber 


Next con- 


Andreucetti, C. 


AccounTING OFFicers.—G. F. 
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INTERNATIONAL RaiLWay GENERAL FoREMEN’S AssociaATION.—Wm. Hall, 1126 
Broadway, Winona, Minn. Annual meeting, August 29 to Sep- 
tember 1, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

MAINTENANCE OF WaAy AND MastTER PAINTERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED 
Srates anp Canapa.—F. W. Hager, Fort Worth & Denver City, Fort 
Worth, Tex. Next convention, Seiher 17-19, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Master Bower Makers’ Association.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., 
New York. 

Master Car AND Locomotive Patnters’ ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND Canapa.—A. P. Dane, B. & M., Reading, ,Mass. Next annual 
meeting, Septeinber 12-14, 1916, ‘“‘The Breakers,” Atlantic City, N. J. 

MASTER — BurLpers’ ASSOCIATION. a W. Taylor, 1112 Karpen Bldg., 
icago. 

a Raitway Appiiances AssociaTion.—C. W. Kelly, 349 Peoples 

Bldg., Chicago. Next convention, March, 1917, Chicago. 

NEw Fels RaiLroap CLus.—W. E. Cade, Jr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Regular meeting, 2d Tuesday in month, except June, 
July, August and September, Boston. 

New York Raitroap Cius.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York. 
Regular meeting, 3d Friday in month, except June, July "and August, 
29 W. 39th St., New York. 

NiaGARA Frontier Car Men’s Association.—E. N. Frankenberger, 623 
Brisbane Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. <a 3d Wednesday in month, 
New York Telephone Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 

PeoriA ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD Orricers.—M. W. Rotchford, 410 Masonic 
Temple Bldg., Feoria, Ill. Regular meetings, 3d Thursday in month, 
Jefferson Hotel, Peoria. 

Rartroap CLus oF Kansas Crty.—Claude Manlove, 1008 Walnut St., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Regular meetings, 3d Saturday in month, Kansas 
City. 

RaiLway Business AssociaTIon.—Frank W. Noxon, 30 Church St., New 
York. Annual meeting, December, 1916, New York. 

Rartway Cius oF Pirrspurcu.—J. B. Anderson, Room 207, P. R. R. Sta., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular meetings, 4th Friday in month, except June, 
July and August, Monongahela House, Pittsburgh. 

RaiLway DeveELopMENT AssociatTion.—H. O, Hartzell, B. & O. R. R., Balti- 
more, Md 

Raitway Evectricat Suppry MANuFactureErs’ AssociaTion.—J. Scribner, 
1063 Monadnock Block, Chicago. Meetings with Association of Rail- 
way Electrical Engineers. 

Raitway Fire Protection Association.--C, B. Edwards, Fire Ins. Agt., 
Mobile & Ohio, Mobile, Ala. Annual meeting, October 3-5, 1916, 
ew York. 

Raitway Rear Estate Assocration.—Frank C. Irvine, 1125 Pennsylvania 

Station, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual meeting, October 10, 1916, Chicago. 

RAILWAY SiGNaL AssocraTion.—C. C. Rosenberg, Myers Bldg., Bethlehem, 
Pa. Next annual convention, September 12-14, 1916, Grand Hotel, 
Mackinac Island, Mich. 

RAILWAY STOREKEEPERS’ AssoctaTIon.—J. P. Murphy, N. Y. C. R. R., Box 
C, Collinwood, Ohio. 

RatLway Supply ManuFacturers’ AssoctaTion.—J. D. Conway, 2136 Oliver 
Bldy., Pittsburgh, Pa. Meetings with Master Car Builders’ and 
Master Mechanics’ Associations, 

Raitway TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE AssociATion.—G, A. Nel- 
son, 50 Church St., New York. Meetings with Association of Rail- 
way Telegraph Superintendents. 

RicuymMonp Rartroap Cy.us.—F. O. Robinson, C. & O., Richmond, Va. 
Regular meetings, 2d Monday in month, except June, July and 
August. 

RoADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way AssociaTion.—L. C. Ryan, C. & 
N. W., Sterling, Ill. Next annual convention, September 19- a2. 1916, 
New York. 

St. Lovis Rattway Cius.—B. W. Frauenthal, Union Station, St. Louis, 

o. Regular meetings, 2d Friday in month, except June, July and 
August, St. Louis. 

Satt Lake TRANSPORTATION CLruB.—R. E. Rowland, David Keith Bldg., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. Regular meetings, Ist Saturday of each month, 
Salt Lake City. 

Sionat Appiiance AssociaTion.—F. W. Edmunds, 3868 Park Ave., New 

York. Meetings with annual convention Railway Signal Association. 

Society oF Rartway FrinanciaLt Orricers.—L. W. Cox, 1217 Commercial 
Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. Annual meeting, October 18- 20, Wash- 
ington, , 

SouTHERN sg ap oF Car Service Orricers.—E. W. Sandwich, A. & 
W. R. R., Atlanta, Ga. 

SouTHERN * SoUTH WESTERN Raitway Crius.—A,. J. Merrill, Grant Bldg., 


Atlanta, Ga. egular meetings, 3d Thursday, January, March, May, 
July, Bienen November, 10 a. m., Piedaont Hotel, Atlanta. 
ToLtepo Transportation Cxiuv.—Harry S. Fox, Toledo, Ohio. Regular 


meetings, Ist Saturday in month, Boody House, Toledo. 

Track Suppty AssociaTion.—W. C. Kidd, Ramapo Iron Works, Hillburn, 
N. Meetings with Roadmasters’ and Maintenance of Way Asso- 
ciation. 

TraFFiIc CLus oF Cricaco.—W. H. Wharton, La Salle Hotel, Chicago. 

TraFFic CLus or Newarx.—Roy S. Bushy, “Rares Bldg., Newark, N. J. 
Regular meetings, lst Monday in month, except July and August, 
The Washington, 559 Broad St., Newark. 

TRAFFIC CLUB OF New a A. Swope, 291 Broadway, New York. 
Regular meetings, last Tuesday in month, except June, July and 
August, Waldorf. Astoria Hotel, New York. 

TraFFic CLuB oF PITTSPURGH.—D. L. Wells, Gen’l Agt., Erie R. R., 1924 
Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Meetings, bi-monthly, Pittsburgh. 
TraFFic CLus oF St. Lovis.—W. S. Crilly. 620 South 7th St., St. Louis, 
Mo. Annual meeting, December 5, 1916, Noonday meetings, Octo- 

ber to May. 

TRAIN boggy HERS’ ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA.—J]. F. Mackie, 7122 Stewart 

, Chicago. 

Heimestteae CLus oF Detroit.—W. R. Hurley, Superintendent’s office, 
N. Y. C. R. R., Detroit, Mich. Meetings monthly, Normandie Hotel, 
Detroit. 

TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ AssociATION.—-W. O. Thompson, N. Y. C. R. R., 
ys noncaead Ohio. Next meeting, September 5-8, 1916, Hotel Sherman, 

hicago 

UTAH Soctatr oF EncInreers.—Frank W. Moore, 1111 Newhouse Bldg., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Regular meetings, 3d Friday in month, ex- 
cept July and August, Salt Lake City. 

Western Canapa Raitway Cius.—L. Kon, Immigration Agent, Grand 
Trunk Pacific, Winnipeg, Man. Reguiar meetings, 2d Monday, ex- 
cept June, July and August. Winnipeg. 

WeEsTERN Rartway Ciuzs.—J. W. Taylor, 1112 Karpen Bldg., Chicago. 
Regular meetings, 3d Tuesday in month, except June, July and 
August, Grand Pacific Hotel, Chicago. 

WESTERN SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. ak, A, Layfield, 1735 Monadnock Block, 
Chicago. Regular meetings, 1st Monday in month, except January, 
July and August, Chicago. Extra meetings, except in July an 
August, generally on other Monday evenings. Annual meeting, 1st 
Wednesday after 1st Thursday in January, Chicago. 
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The Delaware & Hudson has discontinued the sale of liquors 
on its dining cars. 


The Lehigh Valley is now running a sleeping car between 
New York and Muskoka Lakes, on the Grand Trunk, 112 miles 
north of Toronto. Northbound, the car leaves New York at 
9 p. m., and arrives at Muskoka Wharf the next day at 3:50 
p. m. The Lehigh Valley also runs sleeping cars between 
Rochester and Washington, D. C., and between Buffalo and 
Washington, by way of South Bethelehem, the Philadelphia & 
Reading, and the Baltimore & Ohio. 


Half Billion Bushels of Grain 
The Western railroads in the six months ending June 30 
moved 507,917,000 bushels of grain to primary markets; the 
iargest traffic ever handled. The increase over last year’s great 
movement was 120,976,000 bushels, or 31.3 per cent, and com- 
pared with 1913, the previous high period, there was a gain of 
77,583,000 bushels, or 18 per cent. 


Daylight Saving in Practice in England 

The Railway Gazette (London) notes in a recent issue that 
the authorities have observed that there has been a marked 
decrease in the number of street accidents in London since the 
Summer Time act came into operation. It also believes that 
very great benefits are being experienced on the railways. The 
change has effected a noticeable improvement in the working 
of long-distance night freight trains. The extra hour of day- 
light is useful in making up the trains and it brings the goods 
that are to be despatched to the stations earlier, and they are 
consequently loaded with greater rapidity. On all hands the 
agreeinent is now general that the change is a proper one and 
should be made permanent, the eight-hours men, in particular, 
appreciating the alteration. Whatever turn of duty these men 
may be on, whether they commence the eight hours at 6 a. m., 
2 p. m. or 10 p. m,, they either start or leave work in the day- 
light, which is, in many instances, a benefit in itself. Now that 
the scheme has been adopted in France the principal difficulty, 
so far as transportation was concerned, has been removed. 


Quarter-Million Verdict Against the Pennsylvania 

In the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, on July 1, Samuel D. 
Hall, a coal merchant of Philadelphia, secured a verdict for 
$248,658 in a suit against the Pennsylvania Railroad for over- 
charges in the transportation of anthracite coal. Reversing the 
rulings of Court of Common Pleas No. 5, Justice Frazer, in an 
exhaustive opinion, rendered judgment in the sum named. The 
suit. was to recover penalties for unlawful discrimination. In 
addition to claiming compensation for the actual damage done 
him by the granting of rebates to favored shippers, Hall in- 
voked the penal clause of the Act of 1883, and claimed redress 
in a sum treble the amount of the actual verdict rendered by 
the jury in his favor. The company contested the claim strenu- 
ously, and also appealed from some of the rulings of the lower 
court. This is the first time the Pennsylvania Supreme Court 
has allowed a shipper-complainant in a rebate case to obtain 
treble damages after a lower court had refused such a claim. 

Hall’s suit was entered on February 1, 1906, and the ship- 
ments on which the discrimination charges were based took 
place between June, 1891, and July, 1901. The original state- 
ment of claim asked for $100,000 damages, Hall complaining 
that he was obliged to pay a greater freight rate on his ship- 
ments of coal than was charged favored shippers. He also 
averred that the road paid the rent of a coal yard and offices 
of one of its favored shippers. 

In 1909, in an amended statement, Hall made the further 
charge that the railroad’s acts violated the constitution of Penn- 
sylvania. After a hearing in the lower court, Hall’s suit re- 
sulted in a verdict by the jury in his favor for $51,090. The 
verdict included a damage item of $25,870.62, to which the jury 
added $25,219.17 as damages for delay in payment. 
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INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


Complaint Dismissed 


Wyeth Hardware & Manufacturing Company v.. Atchison, 


Topeka & Santa Fe et al. Opinion by Commissioner McChord: 
Rates on harness and saddlery, boxed, from St. Joseph, Mo., 

to the Atlantic and Gulf Ports, for export, are not shown to 

have been unreasonable or discriminatory. (39 I. C. C., 697.) 


State Corporation Commission of the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia v. Chesapeake & Ohio et al. Opinion by Commissioner 
McChord: 

The commission finds that defendants’ class rates from Rich- 
mond, Norfolk, Suffolk, Petersburg, Lynchburg, and Roanoke, 
Va., known as the Virginia cities, to points in eastern North 
Carolina are not unreasonable either in themselves or relatively. 
It is also found that the rates do not discriminate against the 
Virginia cities or favor unduly Cincinnati and Louisville. (40 
Le tae 


Joint Rates Between Rail and Water Lines 


Indiana Transportation Company v. Grand Rapids, Holland 
& Chicago. Opinion by Commissioner McChord: 

The Indiana Transportation Company operating a line of 
boats on Lake Michigan between Chicago and Saugatuck, Mich., 
asks that the defendant be required to join with it in the con- 
struction and maintenance of a physical connection at Sauga- 
tuck, and for the establishment of through routes and joint 
rates on interstate traffic over such connection to all points on 
defendant’s line, and that proportional rates be established from 
the port of Saugatuck to points on the line of defendant. The 
commission holds that the evidence fails to show such public 
necessity for the route and rates asked for as to warrant the 
exercise of the authority granted by the act to regulate com- 
merce. Complaint dismissed. (39 I. C. C., 757.) 





Rates on Cottonseed Oil 


Oklahoma Cottonseed Crushers’ Association v. Missouri, Kan- 
sas & Texas et al. Opinion by Commissioner Meyer: 

In the original report in this case, 35 I. C. C. 94, it was held 
that the rates on cottonseed oil from Oklahoma producing points 
to Kansas City, Mo., and on cottonseed cake, meal, and hulls 
from the same producing points to points in other states were 
unreasonable and discriminatory. This finding is now adhered 
to, but the mileage schedules of maximum rates proposed in the 
original report are revised and the revised schedules are pre- 
scribed as just and reasonable maxima for the future. -(39 I. 
C. C., 497.) 


Rates to Concordia, Kan. 


Concordia Commercial Club et ai v. Atchison, Topeka, & 
Santa Fe et’ al. Opinion by Commissioner Clark: 

Rates on classes and certain commodities to Concordia, Kan., 
from St. Leuis, Mo., and points taking the same rates or rates 
based thereon are found to be prejudicial to Concordia to the 
extent that they exceed the rates on light traffic from the same 
points of origin to Salina, Kan. Rates on butter, eggs and 
dressed poultry in carloads, from Concordia to St. Louis proper, 
and also when destined to points east of the western termini 
of the trunk lines are found prejudicial to Concordia insofar as 
they exceed by more than 3 cents per 100 lb. the rates from 
Washington, Kan. Rates on canned goods from Louisville, Ky., 
and Baltimore, Md., to Concordia are found prejudicial to Con- 
cordia insofar as they exceed rates from the same points of 
origin to Salina. Rates on certain commodities from New Or- 
leans, La., Beaumont and Port Arthur, Tex., to Concordia are 
found prejudicial to Concordia insofar as they exceed the rates 
to Salina by more than certain amounts stated in the report. 
iw tC. Cows) 
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COURT NEWS 


Assumption of Risk 


A locomotive fireman sued for injuries received by stepping on 
a clinker hook in going from the cab of the engine to the rear 
end of the tender over the heaped up coal. It was his duty to 
look after the equipment of the engine before making a trip and 
to make the place safe. The Kentucky Court of Appeals held 
the railroad was not responsible, especially as a step and hand- 
hold on the rear of the tender were provided for the performance 
of such duties.—L. H. & St. L. (Ky.), 185 S. W., 861. 


In an action for death at a crossing in the outskirts of a town 
it appeared that the right of way was inclosed by wire fences on 
either side from the crossing, and there were cattle guards with 
wings extending to the fences. The tracks were on a fill, there 
was no path on the right of way, no houses on either side front- 
ing thereon, and no necessity for the occupants of nearby houses 
using the tracks. The Kentucky Court of Appeals holds that it 
could not be said that the railroad acquiesced in the use of its 
tracks as a walking way, and the deceased was a trespasser to 
whom it owed no duty except to exercise ordinary care for his 
safety after having discovered his presence on the tracks.—Wat- 
son’s Admr. v. Chesapeake & Ohio (Ky.), 185 S. W., 852. 





Warning to Man Loading Car 


In an action by a drayman injured while loading a car on a 
side track when it was run into by an engine making a coupling, 
the Arkansas Supreme Court holds that the duty of a railroad 
to warn a person engaged in loading a car of intention to make a 
coupling is fulfilled by warning one of several persons working 
in the car, and it is not necessary to give notice to all of such 
persons.— Memphis, Dallas & Gulf v. Yandall (Ark.), 185 S. W.,, 
1,096. 





Excessive Damages for Ejectment 


A passenger was ejected from his train at a flag station, eight 
miles from his destination, because he refused to sign a scrip 
sufficient to cover his fare before it was detached from the scrip 
book. One of the conditions printed on the cover of the book 
was that he should write his name on the scrip “whenever de- 
tached by the conductor.” In an action for damages he recovered 
a judgment for $800, which was reformed and affirmed by the 
Texas Court of Civil Appeals so as to allow a recovery of $100 
only.—St. Louis Southwestern v. Reed (Tex.), 185 S. W., 1,025. 





Purchaser Not Liable for Claims Against Receiver 


As a general rule, the purchaser of a railroad at a sale, made 
under an order of a court, takes the property free from claims 
against the receiver arising out of the operation of the road, un- 
less the court imposes liability for such debts as a part of the 
consideration of the purchase. Where a railroad, after receiver- 
ship, purchased and paid for its former property, including money 
on hand and current assets sold by the receiver under order of 
court, the Texas Court of Civil Appeals holds that it was not 
liable, in the absence of its assumption of liability in some man- 
ner, for a claim against the receiver for loss of goods in transit.— 
International & G. N. v. Perkins, 185 S. W., 657. 





Liability for Libel of Express Messenger 


What is known as the I. & G. N. Bill of Texas provides that a 
new railroad company or other purchaser of a railroad takes it 
“charged with and subject to the payment of all subsisting liabili- 
ties and claims for death and personal injuries sustained in the 
operation of the railroad by the sold-out company and by any 
receiver thereof.” The Texas Court of Civil Appeals holds that 
“personal injuries” within the act includes injuries to character 
or good name through libel. The action was one by an express 
messenger, who also handled baggage for the railroad, which re- 
paid to the express company a portion of his salary, for damages 
for libel in a letter from the superintendent of the railroad to 
the superintendent of the express company asking the plaintiff’s 
discharge because he had carried a passenger in his baggage car. 
It was held that, though such a letter is a privileged communica- 
tion, a false statement therein made with reckless disregard of 
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whether it was true or false would justify a jury in finding ex- 
press malice. The injury was held to be “sustained in the opera- 
tion of the railroad” within the meaning of the act.—I. & G. N. 
v. Edmundson (Tex.), 185 S: W., 402. 





Contributory Negligence in Jumping Off Moving Train 


A passenger recovered damages in the lower court for injuries 
received in jumping off a train which was passing his destination, 
where it should have stopped, at the rate of 15 miles an hour. 
On appeal, the Kentucky Court of Appeals holds that, where the 
uncontradicted testimony shows that the speed of the train at the 
time the passenger attempted to alight was such as to render it 
probable to a reasonably prudent person that it would be unsafe 
to undertake to get off the train, his action in so undertaking 
constitutes negligence per se and bars recovery. To allow him 
to recover compensation for the injuries which might result from 
his reckless conduct would be to place a premium on negligence 
and offer an incentive for him to disregard the injunction of 
“safety first.” The court cited several cases decided by the Ken- 
tucky courts where recovery was refused, in none of which the 
train was moving faster than eight miles an hour—L. & N. v 


Derrickson (Ky.), 185 S. W., 1,114. 


Defense of Lack of Notice of Claim for Damages Cannot Be 
Waived in Interstate Shipments 


A bill of lading under which three carloads of hogs were 
shipped in interstate commerce stipulated that to recover dam- 
ages written notice must be given before removing or slaughter- 
ing the stock, and three days’ time allowed, before removal, for 
investigation, and that action must be commenced within six 
months. In an action for delay against the initial carrier the 
Kansas City Court of Appeals holds that, as the shipment was 
an interstate one, the effect to be given to the provision was gov- 
erned by decisions of the federal courts, which hold that such 
provisions are valid. The railroad did not waive the provision 
by receiving notice of the claim after the time provided, and by 
afterwards holding the claim for investigation for more than 
six months, and then declining to pay on other grounds. The 
United States Supreme Court holds, Phillips vy. Grand Trunk 
(1914), 236 U. S. 667, that the prohibition of the federal statute 
against unjust discriminations forbids the waiver of defenses 
open to the carrier—Thompson y. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe (Mo.), 185 S. W., 1,145. 





Defense of Lack of Notice of Claim May Be Waived in Intra- 
state Shipments in Kentucky 


The Kansas City Court of Appeals holds that the rights and 
liabilities of parties to an intrastate shipment of hogs by rail are 
covered by the Public Service Commission Act of 1913. Where 
hogs were shipped at a limited liability rate, instead of at a 
common law liability rate, the requirement that the shipper give 
notice of his claim within ten days was valid and enforceable, 
being supported by the independent consideration of the reduced 
rate. But where a railroad accepted and treated the claim of a 
shipper of hogs for shrinkage in weight as having been filed in 
time and as formally sufficient, denying liability on the merits, 
it waived formal compliance with the 10-day provision of the 
contract. 

“The cases in this state,” the court said, “uniformly hold that 
a failure to reject the claim for failure to give notice, coupled 
with a denial of liability on the merits, or with a refusal to in- 
vestigate, is a waiver of notice. The federal courts, in con- 
struing provisions for notice in interstate contracts, hold that 
such notice cannot be waived, but this rule is based on the rigid 
and indomitable purpose of the Interstate Commerce Act to pre- 
vent all manner of discrimination and favoritism in the attitude 
of carriers to shippers, a purpose not emphasized, and, so far as 
we are informed, not even referred to in our Public Service 
Commission Act. We do not regard this federal rule, which 
pertains to a purpose peculiar to the Interstate Commerce Law, 
as one we should allow to overturn a settled rule long recognized 
in the jurisdiction of this state. If this case involved an inter- 
state shipment we would apply the federal rule, but since it does 
not, the rights of the parties must be governed by the laws and 
juridical policies of this state.”’—Hull v. Chicago Great Western 
(Mo.), 185 S. W., 1,155. 
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Executive, Financial, Legal and Accounting 


C. M. Ingram has been appointed comptroller of the Georgia 
Coast & Piedmont, with offices at Brunswick, Ga. and New 
York City. 


Frank C. Batchelder, whose appointment as vice-president 
and executive representative at Chicago of the Baltimore & 
Ohio. has been announced, was born at Fall River, Wis., on 
May 27, 1857. He en- 
tered railway service on 
December 13, 1873, as a 
telegraph operator on the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul, subsequently 
becoming agent, train 


despatcher and chief 
despatcher of the same 
railroad. From Febru- 
ary, 1888, until 1893, he 
was train despatcher of 
the Minneapolis, St. 
Paul & Sault Ste. Ma- 
rie, and on the latter 
date was promoted to 
assistant superintendent 
of the same road. From 
February, 1899, until 
July 1, 1899, he was su- 
perintendent of the Wis- 
consin and Peninsula 
division of the Soo Line. 
From July 1, 1899, to July, 1916, he has been successively super- 
intendent, general superintendent and assistant to the president 
of the Baltimore & Ohio. From April 1, 1910, to April 11, 1912, 
he was also vice-president of the Baltimore & Ohio Chicago 
Terminal, and since April, 1912, has been president of that road. 
As vice-president of the Baltimore & Ohio, he will continue to 
have headquarters at Chicago. 





F. C. Batchelder 


Charles W. Galloway, whose appointment as vice-president of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern, general manager of the 
western lines of the Baltimore & Ohio system, and general 
manager for the re- 
ceivers of the Cincin- 
nati, Hamilton & Day- 
ton, has been announced, 
was born on December 
11, 1868, and _ entered 
railway service in 1883, 
as messenger in the tele- 
graph department of the 
Baltimore & Ohio. He 
was subsequently clerk 
and stenographer to the 
master of transportation, 
the manager and to the 
general superintendent ; 
secretary to the superin- 
tendent of car service, 
superintendent of trans- 
portation and to the 
general superintendent. 
From September 23, 
1897, to July 1, 1899, he 
was trainmaster on the 
Baltimore division. I!e was then appointed assistant superin- 
tendent of the main line, first division, and on November 1. 
1901, was promoted to superintendent of the Cumberland di- 
vision. From April 1, 1903, to December 1, 1906, he was super- 
intendent of the Baltimore division at Baltimore, Md., and from 
the latter date to July 1, 1910, he was superintendent of trans- 
portation with headquarters at the same city. He was general 
superintendent of transportation of the Baltimore & Ohio and 





C. W. Galloway 
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the Baltimore & Southwestern from July 1, 1910, to September 
20, 1910, when he was transferred to Cincinnati, Ohio, as general 
superintendent of the Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern. From 
April 24, 1912, to July, 1916, he was general manager of the 
faltimore & Ohio, with headquarters at Baltimore, Md. In his 
new capacities Mr. Galloway will have offices at Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


J. S. Jones, who has been appointed president of the Wisconsin 
& Northern, with office at the Steger building, Chicago, Ill., be- 
gan his railroad career as a telegraph operator on what is now 
the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, afterwards enter- 
ing train service on the same railroad. Later he was appointed 
traimmaster on the Toledo & Ohio Central, and subsequently 
filled a similar position with the Toledo, St. Louis & Western. 
Following his service with Ohio railroads, Mr. Jones became 
superintendent of the Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Western now 
a part of the Ashland division of the Chicago & North Western, 
which position he held up to the time he entered private busi- 
ness. 

Walker D. Hines, who has been elected chairman of the board 
of directors of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, with head- 
quarters at New York, as has been announced in these columns, 
was born on February 2, 
1870, in southern Ken- 
tucky. He graduated 
from Ogden College at 
Bowling Green, Ky., with 
the degree of bachelor 
of science, in 1888. Pre- 
vious to graduation, he 
had served as official 
stenographer of the 
State Circuit Court for 
the county in which 
Bowling Green is situ- 
ated, and in 1889 he 
‘went to Trinidad, Colo., 
where he was engaged in 
stenographic work in law 
offices and in court. He 
then returned to Ken- 
tucky and in March, 
1890, became secretary to 
the assistant chief at- 
torney of the Louisville 
& Nashville, at Louisville, Ky. He served for over two years in 
that position, then went to the University of Virginia and studied 
law, taking the degree of bachelor of laws, in June, 1893. He 
then returned to the law department of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville as an assistant attorney, and later, for about six months, 
was on leave of absence, returning to work in the early part of 
1894. In 1897 he became assistant chief attorney of the same 
road, and in 1901 he became first vice-president, his duties being 
to supervise the work of the law department and to assist the 
president in supervising the work of the traffic department. In 
Tuly, 1904, he resigned to enter the general practice of the law 
in Louisville as a member of the firm of Humphrey, Hines & 
Humphrey. In May, 1906, he went to New York to engage in 
the general practice of the law, and also to become general 
counsel of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. Two years later 
he became also chairman of the executive committee of the board 
of directors of the A. T. & S. F., and since that time he has 
continued in these two positions, and has also continued in the 
general practice of the iaw. On September 1, 1916, he retires 
from the general practice and becomes chairman of the board 
of directors of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, and continues 
also as general counsel of that road. 





Walker D. Hines 


F. J. Hughes has been elected president, treasurer and general 
manager of the Dekalb & Western (formerly the Sanoody Val- 
ley), with office at Electric Mills, Miss., and E. H. Jones has been 
appointed assistant to president. 


E. W. Grice, general superintendent of transportation of the 
Chesapeake & Ohic and the Chesapeake & Ohio of Indiana, has 
been appointed assistant to president, with office at Richmond, 
Va., and the office of general superintendent of transportation 
has been abolished. 
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John Marcus Davis, whose appointment as vice-president, in 
charge of operation and maintenance of the Baltimore & Ohie, 
with headquarters at Baltimore, Md., has already been an- 
nounced in these col- ; 
umns, was born on No- 
vember 5, 1871, and _ be- 
gan railway work in 
1888 as a freight brake- 
man on the San Antonio 
& Aransas Pass. From 
September, 1891, to July, 
1898, he was consecu- 
tively stenographer to 
the superintendent of the 
Gulf, Colorado, Santa 
Fe; chief clerk to the 
superintendent of the 
Mexican Central; clerk 
in the general manager’s 
office of the Great 
Northern, and assistant 
superintendent of the 
Great Northern. In 
1898 he was made super- 
intendent of the Breck- 
enridge and Montana 
divisions of the Great Northern, and left that road in 1900 to 
go to the Erie as superintendent at Scranton, Pa. Two years 
later he was made superintendent of the Union Steamboat Line 
of the Erie at Buffalo, N. Y., and from August, 1902, to May, 
1903, was superintendent of the Allegheny division of the Erie. 
He then returned to the Great Northern, where he served as 
superintendent on various divisions until July, 1905, when he 
was promoted to assistant general superintendent of the central 
district. In 1907 he went to the Oregon Short Line as assistant 
general superintendent, with headquarters at Salt Lake City, 
and was subsequently made acting general superintendent and 
later general superintendent. In 1910 he was appointed general 
superintendent of the central district of the Southern Pacific, 
with headquarters at San Francisco, Cal. On January 1, 1914, he 
was appointed assistant general manager at Cincinnati, Ohio, of 
the Baltimore & Ohio, Southwestern-Cincinnati, Hamilton & 
Dayton lines, and later in the same year was promoted to gen- 
eral manager of these lines, which position he held at the time 
of his recent appointment as vice-president of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, as above noted. 





J. M. Davis 


Operating 

R. P. Dalton has been appointed superintendent of the St. 
Louis & O’Fallon, vice W. E. Dudenbostel, resigned, effective 
July 1. 

E. W. Scheer, superintendent of the Indiana division of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern at Seymour, Ind., will on July 
10 be promoted to general superintendent of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Southwestern, with headquarters at Cincinnati, Ohio, to 
succeed R. N. Begien. 


F. C. Smith, assistant superintendent of the Southern Pacific 
at Sparks, Nev., has been transferred to Ogden, Utah, to take 
the place of H. L. Bell. B. A. Campbell, assistant superintendent 
at Oakland Pier, Cal., has been appointed assistant superintend- 
ent at Sparks, Nev., vice Mr. Smith. 


T. B. Coppage, superintendent of transportation of the St. 
Louis & San Francisco at Springfield, Mo., has been appointed 
general superintendent of the first district, vice J. A. Frates, 
resigned. J. H. Doggrell, assistant superintendent of transpor- 
tation at Springfield, has been appointed superintendent of trans- 
portation, vice Mr. Coppage, and the position of assistant super- 
intendent of transportation has been abolished. 


J. P. Stevens, general superintendent of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio and the Chesapeake & Ohio of Indiana, at Huntington, 
W. Va., has been appointed general manager, with office at Rich- 
mond, Va. L. B. Allen, division superintendent, has been appointed 
general superintendent of the Central general division, with 
office at Huntington. E. L. Bock,.assistant division superintend- 
ent, has been appointed superintendent of the Huntington di- 
vision, with office at Huntington. G. J. Derbyshire, trainmaster 
at Peru, Ind., has been appointed superintendent of the Chesa- 
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peake & Ohio oi Indiana, with headquarters at Peru, vice W. L. 
Booth transferred. 


J. T. Loree, assistant general superintendent of transportation 
of the Delaware & Hudson, at Albany, N. Y., has been granted 
leave of absence for military service, and J. A. McGrew, super- 
intendent of the Saratoga and Champlain divisions, has been 
appointed acting assistant general superintendent of transporta- 
tion, with office at Albany, N. Y.; M. F. Leamy is acting 
superintendent of the Saratoga and Champlain divisions, vice 
Mr. McGrew. 


kE. P. Goodwin, superintendent of freight transportation of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio and the Chesapeake & Ohio of Indiana 
at Richmond, Va., has been appointed general inspector of trans- 
portation and station service, with headquarters at Richmond. 
W. L. Booth, superintendent of the Chesapeake & Ohio of Indi- 
ana at Peru, Ind., has been appointed superintendent of freight 
transportation of both roads with headquarters at Richmond, 
and J. B. Parrish, assistant to general superintendent at Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., has been appointed assistant superintendent of 
freight transportation, with headquarters at Huntington. 


M. A. Fullington, superintendent of district No. 3 of the 
Eastern division of the Canadian Pacific at Montreal, Que., has 
been appointed superintendent of district No. 5, with office at 
Smiths Falls, Ont., vice J. R. Gilliland, transferred; R. McKillop, 
superintendent on the Atlantic division at Woodstock, N. B., 
has been appointed superintendent of district No. 3 of the 
Eastern division, with office at Montreal, Que. vice Mr. 
Fullington; T. A. Wilson, assistant superintendent at Schreiber, 
Ont., has been appointed assistant superintendent of district 
No. 5, with office at Smiths Falls, vice W. Coulter, transferred; 
WW. M. Neal, car service agent, has been appointed assistant 
superintendent of district No. 2, with office at Montreal, Que., 
succeeding W. B. Brown, transferred, and J. E. Ryan has been 
appointed car service agent. 


B. B. Greer, assistant general manager, lines west of the Mis- 
souri river, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, with headquarters at 
Omaha, Neb., has been appointed assistant to the vice-president 
in charge of operation, with headquarters at Chicago, Ill. W. F. 
Thiehoff, general superintendent of Nebraska district, with head- 
quarters at Lincoln, Neb., has been appointed assistant general 
manager at Omaha, Neb., vice Mr. Greer. L. B. Lyman, super- 
intendent of the Aurora division, has been appointed general 
superintendent with office at Lincoln, Neb., in place of Mr. 
Thiehoff. H. W. Maxwell, superintendent of the Burlington 
division at Burlington, Iowa, has been transferred to Aurora, 
Ill., as superintendent of the Aurora division, vice Mr. Lyman. 
M. F. Maclaren, trainmaster, with headquarters at Burlington, 
Ia., has been promoted to superintendent of the Burlington 
division, vice Mr. Maxwell, effective July 1. 


D. W. Campbell, assistant general manager of the Southern 
Pacific at Portland, Ore., has been transferred to Los Angeles, 
Cal., with jurisdiction over the southern district, vice H. V. 
Platt, resigned to accept service with another company. J. H. 
Dyer, superintendent of the Sacramento division, has been ap- 
pointed assistant general manager of the northern district, with 
headquarters at Portland, Ore., in place of D. W. Campbell, 
transferred. T. H. Williams, superintendent of the Tucson di- 
vision, has been transferred to the western division with head- 
quarters at Oakland Pier, Cal., vice J. D. Brennan, transferred 
to the Sacramento division with headquarters at Sacramento, 
Cal. J. W. Fitzgerald, assistant superintendent at Oakland 
Pier, Cal., has been appointed superintendent of the Tucson 
division with headquarters at Tucson, Ariz., vice T. H. Williams, 
transferred. G. E. Gaylord, trainmaster at West Oakland, Cal., 
has been appointed assistant superintendent of the western divis- 
ion with headquarters at Oakland Pier, Cal., vice J. W. Fitz- 
gerald, promoted, effective July 1. 


Traffic 


E. T. Willcox, assistant general freight agent of the Seaboard 
Air Line at Birmingham, Ala., has been appointed general freight 
agent, with office at Norfolk, Va. 


G. H. Hamilton has been appointed assistant general freight 
agent of the Missouri Pacific-St. Louis, Iron Mountain & 
Southern, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo. 
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H. F. Bell has been appointed commercial agent of the Cin- 
cinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific and the Alabama Great 
Southern, with headquarters at Havana, Cuba. 


Roberto A. Nanne has been appointed general freight, express 
and passenger agent of the International Railways of Central 
America, with headquarters at Guatemala City, C. A. 


Eugene Fox, assistant general traffic manager of the El Paso 
& Southwestern system, has been appointed general traffic man- 
ager, with headquarters at El Paso, Tex., vice A. N. Brown, 
deceased, effective July 1. 


E. W. Long, commercial agent of the Seaboard Air Line at 
Greenville, S. C., has been appointed commercial agent, with 
office at Charlotte, N. C., vice E. J. Parrish, promoted; T. R. 
Thompson, commercial agent at Kansas City, Mo., succeeds Mr. 
Long, and W. H. Miller, contracting freight agent at St. Louis, 
Mo., succeeds Mr. Thompson. 


William F. Griffitts, who has been appointed general passen- 
ger agent of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western with head- 
quarters at New York, as has already been announced in these 
columns, was born on March 2, 1871, at Philadelphia, Pa., and 
was educated in the common schools. He began railway work 
on November 1, 1884, in the passenger department of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy, and served consecutively until April, 
1897, as clerk, rate clerk, chief rate clerk, successively at Omaha, 
Neb., at Chicago, Ill, and at St. Louis, Mo. From April, 1897, 
to August, 1899, he was chief clerk in the passenger department 
of the Kansas City, Pittsburg & Gulf, now a part of the Kansas 
City Southern, at Kansas City, Mo., and then to January, 1905, 
was chief rate clerk on the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western at 
New York. From January, 1905, to November, 1911, he was 
chief clerk in the passenger department, and then was promoted 
to assistant general passenger agent which position he held at 
the time of his recent appointment as general passenger agent of 
the same road, with headquarters at New York, as above noted. 


J. L. Smith, whose appointment as assistant general passenger 
agent of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, with headquar- 
ters at New York, has already been announced, was born on 
March 23, 1866, at Candor, N. Y., and was educated in the 
common schools. He began railway work in August, 1889, in 
the freight office of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western at 
Elmira, N. Y., and early in the following year was promoted to 
ticket clerk. In 1896 he was promoted to city passenger agent 
at Buffalo and three years later was made city ticket agent at 
New York, becoming city passenger and ticket agent at Bing- 
hamton in 1901. He was appointed city passenger agent at New 
York in 1906 and the following year was appointed division 
passenger agent at Syracuse. He was transferred in the same 
capacity in 1908, to Newark, N. J., and in 1909 was promoted to 
general eastern passenger agent at New York, which position he 
held at the time of his recent appointment as assistant general 
passenger agent of the same road, as above noted. Mr. Smith’s 
entire service has been with the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock 


E. H. Pudney has been appointed supervisor of signals of the 
Atlanta & West Point, effective June 15. 


A. West has been appointed district master mechanic, district 
four, Canadian Pacific, with headquarters at Edmonton, Alta., 
vice A. J. Ironsides, transferred. 


D. W. St. Clair has been appointed master mechanic of the 
Missouri, Oklahoma & Gulf of Texas, with headquarters at 
Denison, Texas, in place of J. R. Greiner, resigned. 


G. L. Marick, has been appointed assistant office engineer of 
the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, with headquarters at Galveston, 
Tex., effective July 1. This is a newly created position. 


Arthur E. Owen, principal assistant engineer of the Central 
of New Jersey, has been appointed chief engineer, with head- 
quarters at New York, succeeding Joseph O. Osgood, deceased. 


W. H. Keller, general foreman of shops of the Texas & 
Pacific, at Fort Worth, Tex., has been appointed master me- 
chanic of the eastern division with headquarters at Marshall, 
Tex., with jurisdiction extending over the shops at Texarkana, 
Tex., where the office of master mechanic has been abolished. 
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A. M. Bears, signal supervisor on the Manitoba division of 
the Canadian Pacific, has been granted a leave of absence for 
over-seas service in the Twelfth field ambulance for active duty 
with the Canadian expeditionary forces. 


R. N. Begien, who has been appointed chief engineer of the 
Baltimore & Ohio system, with headquarters at Baltimore, Md., 
was born on March 15, 1875, at Boston, Mass. After receiving 
a public and high school 
education at Medford, 
Mass., and completing 
the engineering course 
at Harvard University, 
Mr. Begien went to 
Central America and 
served for more than 
three years as a mem- 
ber of the Nicaraguan 
Canal Commission. He 
then went to South 
America, where he 
spent a year as a rail- 
way engineer in Ecua- 
dor, returning to the 
United States to en- 
ter the engineering de- 
partment of the District 
of Columbia. He en- 
tered the Baltimore & 
Ohio service on August 
1, 1902, as assistant en- 
gineer at Somerset, Pa., and in June, 1908, became division 
engineer at Philadelphia. He was promoted to assistant to the 
chief engineer of the Baltimore & Ohio under A. W. Thompson 
on May 1, 1910, and when Mr. Thompson became general man- 
ager, Mr. Begien continued as his assistant, becoming assistant 
to the third vice-president on May 1, 1912. In December of the 


R. N. Begien 


same year, he was promoted to assistant general superintendent, 
with headquarters at Baltimore, and in July, 1913, was appointed 


general superintendent of the Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern, 
which position he held at the time of his appointment as chief 
engineer of the Baltimore & Ohio system, as above noted. 


Francis Lee Stuart, chief engineer of the Baltimore & Ohio 
system, has tendered his resignation, effective July 10, in order 
to engage in the practice of his profession in New York, and 
R. N. Begien, general 
superintendent of the 
Baltimore & Ohio 
Southwestern, at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, has _ been 
promoted to chief engi- 
neer of the Baltimore 
& Ohio system. Mr. 
Stuart was born on 
December 3, 1866, at 
Camden, S. C., and 
graduated from Emer- 
son Institute, Washing- 
ton, D. C., in June, 1884. 
The same year he began 
railway work in_ the 
office of the consulting 
engineer of the Balti- 
more & Ohio and 
served consecutively as 
rodman, levelman, trans- 
itman and resident 
engineer on the same 
road. From 1887, to February, 1888, he was engineer of the 
Cahaba Coal Mining Company at Blockton, Ala., and from June, 
1888, to the spring of 1889, he was engaged in miscellaneous 
engineering work with headquarters at Birmingham, Ala. In 
1889 he was appointed resident engineer in charge of construc- 
tion on the Briarfield, Blockton & Birmingham, and later be- 
came engineer maintenance of way of the same road. He 
became engineer of the Corona, Coal & Coke Company at 
Corona, Ala., in 1891 and the following year went to the Balti- 
more & Ohio as resident engineer; two vears later he became 


F. L. Stuart 
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supervisor in charge of construction of the same road. From 
1895 to 1897, he was general engineering and supervising 
engineer for contractors United States experimental model tank 
at Washington navy yard, and then until 1899, was assistant 
engineer of the Nicaragua Canal Commission. He was division 
engineer of the Isthmian Canal Commission in charge of surveys 
on Upper San Juan river from July, 1899, to January, 1900; the 
following month he returned to the Baltimore & Ohio as 
assistant engineer on location work; three years later he became 
district engineer, and from March, 1904, for one year was 
engineer of surveys. In March, 1905, he was appointed chiet 
engineer of the Erie and again returned to the service of the 
Baltimore & Ohio on January 1, 1911, as chief engineer of that 
road and the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton. Under Mr. 
Stuart’s direction as chief engineer an extensive program of 
rehabilitation was completed by the Baltimore & Ohio. The 
Magnolia cut-off in West Virginia was built under his direction, 
and he also built double track tunnels at the two summits of 
the company’s main line over the Allegheny mountains, at Sand 
Patch, Pa., and Kingwood, W. Va. 


John F. Mullen has been promoted to assistant master 
mechanic of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh in charge of 
the Buffalo division, with headquarters at Buffalo Creek, N. Y., 
and Edward F. Houghton has been promoted to superintendent 
of shops at East Salamanca, N. Y. 


G. A. Haggander, assistant bridge engineer of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, lines east of the Missouri river, at Chi- 
cago, has been appointed bridge engineer of the whole system, 
vice C. H. Cartlidge, deceased, and A. Engh has been appointed 
assistant bridge engineer of the lines east of the Missouri river, 
effective July 1. 

W. I. Bell, supervisor of signals of the Pennsylvania at 
Media, Pa., has been assigned to the signal engineer's office, 
as the Media division has been consolidated with the Maryland 
division. J. H. Broadbent, supervisor of signals of the Williams- 
port division, has been appointed supervisor of signals of the 
new main-line Baltimore division with headquarters at Balti- 
more, Md. Guy Toft, supervisor of signals of the old Baltimore 
division, has been appointed supervisor of signals of the Will- 
iamsport division, succeeding Mr. Broadbent, promoted. 


OBITUARY 


C. A. Beck, formerly chairman of the board of pensions of the 
Illinois Central, whose death on June 24, was announced in our 
columns, was born at Philadelphia, Pa., on Sepember 7, 1836. 
After completing high 
school, he entered the 
employ of the Baltimore 
& Ohio in a clerical 
capacity at Harper’s 
Ferry, W. Va., and was 
subsequently employed 
by the Western Union 
Telegraph Company. On 
September 19, 1856, he 
first entered the service 
of the Illinois Central at 
East Dubuque, then 
Dunleith, Ill., as a freight 
clerk. East Dubuque 
was then the western 
terminus of the Illinois 
Central and a transfer 
point for freight from 
the railroad to Missis- 
sippi river boats. From 
April, 1860, to February, 
1871, he was agent of the 
Illinois Central at that point. From East Dubuque, Mr. Beck 
went to Centralia, Ill., where he was superintendent of the Chi- 
cago division until July 22, 1881. From July 22, 1881, to Janu- 
ary 1, 1886, he was assistant general superintendent with head- 
quarters at Chicago. He was general superintendent with head- 
quarters at the same city until September 2, 1889, when he was 
made acting general manager. From January 1, 1890, to Octo- 
ber 1, 1891, he was general manager, and from the latter date 


C. A. Beck 
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until January 1, 1898, assistant second vice-president. He was 
general purchasing agent until June 1, 1901, when he was made 
chairman of the board of pensions. He held this position until 
October 31, 1906, when he retired after 50 years of service with 
the Illinois Central. His death followed an attack of heart 
failure. 


J. R. Christian, general freight agent of the Southern Pacific 
lines at Houston, Texas, died in that city on June 30. 


Joseph O. Osgood, chief engineer of the Central of New Jer- 
sey, whose death on June 28, at Newark, N. J., was noted last 
week in these columns, was born on December 28, 1848, at 


Cohasset, Mass. He was 
educated in the public 
schools of his native 


town and later attended 
the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, 
where he took special 
courses. He began rail- 
way work in July, 1865, 
as a rodman, on con- 
struction on the Eastern 
Shore Railroad, now a 
part of the New York, 
Philadelphia & Norfolk. 
He subsequently served 
previous to 1874 on the 


Massachusetts Central 
and on a line in Ver- 
mont. From 1874 to 





1878 he was in the serv- 
ice of the Massachusetts 
Board of Harbor Com- 


J. O. Osgood 


missioners, engaged in 
engineering work at Boston. Then to 1881 he was with the 
engineering department of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 


on construction work in Colorado and New Mexico. In Sep- 
tember, 1881, he went to San Diego, Cal., and was engaged for 
two years in building the California Southern. From 1883 to 
1884 he was chief engineer of the Boston, Hoosac Tunnel & 
Western, and then for about one year was out of railway work. 
He was appointed chief engineer at Toledo, Ohio, of the Toledo, 
St. Louis & Kansas City, now a part of the Toledo, St. Louis & 
Western, in Apri!, 1886, and was in charge of the work of 
changing that road from narrow to standard gage; he subse- 
quently served as a director of that road. In January, 1888, he 
was appointed chief engineer of the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern, at Cleveland, Ohio; fourteen months later he went to 
New York, and then was engaged as a consulting railway en- 
gineer until July 17, 190i, when he was appointed chief engineer 
of the Central of New Jersey. 

A Svupagurous TUNNEL.—One of the most notable achieve- 
ments in gas engineering is the successful construction of a 
subaqueous tunnel connecting Astoria, L. I., with the borough 
of The Bronx, New York City. The tunnel lies beneath the 
waters of the East river at an average depth of 225 ft. below 
mean sea level. It is 19 ft. wide, 18 ft. high and 4,662 ft. long. 
It accommodates two 72-in. gas mains, with abundant space for 
other utilities. The route of the tunnel lies through a long 
stretch of disintegrated rock where the water pressures ran up 
to 95 Ib. per sq. in., thus making it impossible to use compressed 
air to exclude water.—Jour. Amer. Soc. of Mech. Eng. 


Rartway Links GREECE WITH Rest or Evurope.—The closing 
of the remaining strip of 56 miles necessary to the final linking 
up of Greece with the rest of Europe was recently reported. 
As soon as the war is ended through trains will be run from 
Paris and other European capitals to Athens-Pirzeus. The time 
from Paris will be shortened to some 60 hours, and through 
dining and sleeping cars will run over the lines. This hitherto 
missing link in communication lay between Gilda, on the Saloniki- 
Monastir line, and Pappapuli, on the Thessalian frontier. Tem- 
porary bridges of wood will span streams and valleys until 
permanent steel and concrete structures replace them after the 
war. Twenty American locomotives, now ready at Athens, will 
draw these trains at high speed through the picturesque Vistritza 
valley and along the 7©gean coast to their destination. 
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Equipment and Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


THE PHILADELPHIA & ReEaptNcG is building 10 switching loco- 
motives in its own shops. 


THE Tremont & GuLFr has ordered one Mikado locomotive 
from the American Locomotive Company. 


THe Cuicaco, BurLincton & QuINcy is expected to place an 
order shortly for a number of locomotives. 


THe MINNESOTA TRANSFER has ordered 2 eight-wheel switch- 
ing locomotives from the Lima Locomotive Corporation. 


THe WasasH has revived its inquiry for 25 locomotives, and 
is now receiving prices on that number of Santa Fe, Mikado 
or Consolidation locomotives. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA EQuIPMENT Company, 1438 So. Penn 
Square, Philadelphia, is in the market for 6 or 7 second-hand 
standard gage Consolidation locomotives: Weight on driving 
wheels, about 140,000 Ib.; total weight, not in excess of 150,000 
lb.; driving wheels, about 44 in. centers; steam pressure, 180 to 
200 Ib., and tractive effort, 33,000 to 35,000 Ib. 


MEXICAN GOVERNMENT.—The Constitucionalistas de Mexico 
placed an order a short while ago with the Hocking Valley. 
for 20 second-hand Mikado locomotives. It also ordered 400 or 
500 second-hand freight cars from two Western railroads, and 
40 or 45 second-hand passenger coaches from the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western. Delivery has not yet been made on 


this equipment, and naturally, may not be made for some time 
to come. 


FREIGHT CARS. 


THe DeLtAware & Hupson is in the market for 1,000 hopper 
cars. 


Tue Bartimore & Onto is inquiring for an additional 1,000 
box cars. 


Tue ILLINOIS CENTRAL is inquiring for 500 steel underframe 
reirigerator cars. 


Tue BETHLEHEM STEEL Corporation has ordered 50 hopper 
cars from the Pressed Steel Car Company. 


PASSENGER CARS 


Tue Union Paciric has ordered a combination mail and bag- 
gage 300 hp. motor car from the McKeen Motor Car Company. 


THE NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & St. Louis has ordered 8 
passenger car underframes from the Pressed Steel Car Company. 





IRON AND STEEL 


THe RussiAN GOVERNMENT is reported to have given the 
United States Steel Corporation orders for 200,000 tons of rails. 


Ture PENNSYLVANIA Lines WEstT have ordered 4,000 tons of 
steel for a bridge across the Beaver River at Rochester, Pa 
from the American Bridge Company. 


> 





MISCELLANEOUS 


THE PENNSYLVANIA Lines WEST oF PITTSBURGH have pur- 
chased four 600 ampere electric arc welding equipments from 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA EQuiIpMENT Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
is in the market for a second-hand 40 to 60 ft. span electric 
traveling crane, of 15 tons capacity, and operating on 220 
volts d. c. 


Tue Ba.timore & Onto has purchased from the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company three 500 kw. rotary con- 
vertors; three 500 kva., oil insulated, self cooling, 3 phase, 25 
cycle, 13,200 volt high tension, rotary low tension transformers; 
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four 50 kva., single phase, 25 cycle, 13,200/550 volt transformers, 
and one 17 panel switchboard for installation in the Curtis Bay 
substation at Baltimore. This substation will supply energy to 
the Curtis Bay coal pier, one of the largest coal piers in the 
country. Energy will be furnished to the substation by the 
Baltimore Consolidated Gas & Electric Company. 


SIGNALING 


Tue NorTHERN Paciric will install a small General Railway 
Signal mechanical interlocking plant at Clear Lake, Wash. The 
machine is an S. & F. type and comprises 10 working levers and 
2 spare spaces. The plant will be installed by railroad forces. 


Tue Boston & ALBANY will install a 56-lever electric inter- 
locking plant at Pittsfield, Mass. There will be 45 working 
levers, 23 for the operation of signals and 22 for switch move- 
ments. The plant will be furnished and installed by the Federal 
Signal Company using Federal type 4 signals and type 4 switch 
movements. 


Tue New York CEntTRAL, Lines East, has let a contract to 
the Federal Signal Company for three style A mechanical inter- 
locking plants, one at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., with a 59-lever frame 
and 50 levers, one at Hoffmans, N. Y., with a 72-lever frame 
and 69 working levers, and one at Carman, N. Y., with a 60-lever 
frame and 59 working levers. 

[He Lenicn VALLEY will install a small General Railway 
Signal, alternating current, electric interlocking plant at Scott 
street, Buffalo, N. Y. The installation comprises a 16-lever 
Model 2, unit-lever type machine, alternating current Model 5 
switch machines, alternating current Model 2a, dwarf signals and 
alternating current crossing gates. 


Tue SouTHERN Paciric Lines in Texas are to install approxi- 
mately 50 miles of automatic signaling, principally on the 
Houston & Texas Central north of Hempstead and on the 
Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio between Houston and 
Galveston. It is expected that construction work will be under- 
taken in the near future and completed early in the fall. 


Tue Battimore & Ounio will install during this year automatic 
signals on the Cumberland division: West Cumbo to Millers, 
9.5 miles; Millers to Orleans road, 24.3 miles; Magnolia to 
Green Spring, 14.6 miles; Patterson Creek to Cumberland, 5.4 
miles; Connellsville division: Cumberland to Connellsville, 92.4 
miles; Pittsburgh division: Willow Grove to Goehring, 37 miles; 
New Castle division: New Castle Junction to Ravenna, 53.1 
miles. It is expected that the Connellsville and New Castle 
divisions’ installation will be alternating current signaling and 
the remainder direct current. 

Tue NortHERN Paciric has authorized the installation of 216 
miles of single track automatic block signaling of the “absolute 
permissive” type on the Yellowstone division between Mandan, 
N. Dak., and Glendive, Mont. This installation will require 
about 360 signals and the auxiliary apparatus. Work is also 
under way at present on an installation of 1% miles of automatic 
signal protection at Mandan, covering the connection between 
the main line and a branch. An authority has been passed for 
the double tracking of the Grassy Point line between West 
Duluth and Superior, which will involve a number of changes in 
interlocking on a bridge and at the connections with the Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, which uses this line jointly 
with the Northern Pacific. 

Tue Missouri, Kansas & Texas is to install six mechanical 
interlocking plants, with electric distant signals, at crossings with 
the Missouri Pacific. The towers in four of these plants will 
be of concrete construction and in the other two the machines 
will be situated in stations. The crossings referred to are at 
Kincaid, Kan., Selma, Moran, Ft. Scott, Chetopa and Wagoner, 
Okla. The first mentioned has a 16-lever machine with 4 spare 
spaces; the second, fourth and fifth 16-lever machines with one 
spare space; the third, a 24-lever machine with five spare spaces; 
and the sixth, a 56-lever machine with 10 spare spaces. Work 
has been begun on these plants which will be constructed by 
railway forces. A mechanical interlocking plant with electric 
distant signals is also being constructed at the crossing with 
the Missouri, Oklahoma & Gulf at Durant, Okla. The tower for 
this plant will be of concrete. The work is being done by the 
railroad’s forces, and it is now about 20 per cent completed. 
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Supply Trade News 





The Lidgerwood Manufacturing Company, New York, on 
July 1 moved its Seattle, Wash., office from 807-809 Western 
avenue to new quarters at 63-65 Columbia street. 


Willard Wilson, assistant manager of sales of the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Company, has been appointed general 
manager of sales of the company succeeding F. A. Burr, who has 
left the company to become general manager of sales of the 
Aetna Explosives Company. 


E. R. Marker, district manager of the T. L. Smith Company, 
has opened new quarters at 609 Wells Street, Milwaukee, Wis., 
where he took charge of the business of the company as Wis- 
consin representative. He has a stock of concrete mixers and 
other supplies for concrete construction on display. 


W. H. Ivers, formerly with the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
has been appointed southwestern representative of the Gold Car 
Heating & Lighting Company, New York, with headquarters at 
St. Louis, Mo., succeeding George F. Ivers, who has resigned to 
become manager of the railway supply department of the 
Shapleigh Hardware Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


Death of John T. Cade 


John T. Cade, vice-president of the Federal Signal Com- 
pany, died at his home in Arcola, N. J., on June 30 after 
an illness of about five weeks. Mr. Cade was born in Hunt- 
ingdon, England, Janu- 
ary 7, 1861, and became 
connected with the 
business with which he 
was associated through- 
out his life in 1875, 
when a mere boy, go- 
ing to work for the 
English firm of Stevens 
& Sons, railway signal 
manufacturers and con- 
tractors. He came _ to 
America in 1882, when 
signaling in this coun- 
try was in its infancy. 
Entering the employ of 
the Union Switch & 
Signal Company of 
Pittsburgh, he rose rap- 
idly to positions of re- 
sponsibility and was 
directly or indirectly 
connected with all the 
larger installations of signaling and interlocking made by 
that company for about 13 years. In 1895 he resigned his 
position with that company and in 1896, with the late Henry 
Johnson, he founded the Standard Railroad Signal Company, 
of Arlington, N. J. This concern was merged into the Pneu- 
matic Railway Signal Company, of Rochester, which in turn 
was one of the constituent companies forming the present 
General Railway Signal Company. Mr. Cade held important 
positions in all these companies until 1903. In 1904 he organ- 
ized the Federal Railway Signal Company; and in 1908 this 
was reorganized as the present Federal Signal Company, of 
Albany, N. Y. 

Mr. Cade had thus been constantly active in the field of 
American railway signaling from its earliest days, and his 
name will hold a prominent place in the history of the 
development of the art on this side of the ocean. As a signal 
engineer he was thoroughly grounded in the conservatism 
of English practice, while yet he was abreast of the best 
American enterprise. His ability was recognized by the 
profession and by railroad officers, and a number of patents 
on improvements in signaling bear ‘witness to his ingenuity 
and originality. 

Mr. Cade had a wide acquaintance among railroad officers, 
who appreciated his force of character and enjoyed his 


John T. Cade 








July 7, 1916 


genial, kindly manner. 
promoter and his associates mourn a valued friend who 
cannot be replaced. He leaves a widow and two daughters. 


The signal world has lost a useful 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, has 
presented to Battery B, Ohio Field Artillery, stationed at Akron, 
a fully equipped military kite balloon, which is the first of its 
kind ever owned by the national guard of any state. The bal- 
loon is similar to the one recently delivered to the United States 
Navy for use at the naval aeronautic station at Pensacola, Fla. 
It was designed and made entirely in the Goodyear factory. 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company recently sent an aero- 
nautic expert abroad to make a scientific study of kite balloon 
development to be better able to assist the United States gov- 
ernment in building up its aeronautic service. 


Henry Alden Sherwin, chairman of the board of directors of 
the Sherwin-Williams Company, died of heart failure on June 
26, at his country place, near Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Sherwin 
was born at Baltimore, 
Vt., on September 27, 
1842, and began his busi- 
ness career at the age 
of 13. In 1862, he went 
to Cleveland, where he 
secured a position as a 
clerk and bookkeeper 
with a dry goods com- 
pany. In July, 1866, he 
left this business to or- 
ganize Dunham & Co.. 
the name of which was 
changed to Sherwin, 
Williams & Co. in 1870, 
when E. T. Williams 
was taken into the firm. 
In 1884, this company 
was incorporated as the 
Sherwin-Williams Com- 
pany. For the past few 
years he was chairman 
of the board of directors 
of the company, although not as active in the affairs of the 
organization as in former years. Mr. Sherwin was well known 
to the older men of the railway supply field. He began his 
career as a salesman by selling to the railroads, and was 
proud of the fact that his first order was a carload of paint 
sold to the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. He established the 
first factory lunchroom to provide noon-hour lunches for em- 
ployees, a plan which has since been adopted by many other 
industrial firms. 





H. A. Sherwin 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


STEEL Pire.—The National Tube Company has recently is- 
sued a third edition of its catalogue of National Matheson joint 
pipe. This is a system of piping for high or low pressure 
natural or artificial gas lines, water works, mines, mining, hydro- 
electric plants, irrigation and engineering uses. The catalogue 
takes up the characteristics of the pipe and shows its advantages 
for different kinds of service. The book is extremely well illus- 
trated with views of typical installations of many different kinds. 
One of the interesting features is a series of drawings or car- 
toons emphasizing some of the points that are made in the texc. 


Du Pont Propucts.—The Du Pont companies have recently 
issued a 111 page book, 5 in. by 8 in. in size, giving a complete 
list of the products made by E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
the Du Pont Fabrikoid Company, the Du Pont Chemical Com- 
pany and the Arlington Company. The book contains list of 
products arranged under the following heads: high explosives; 
low explosives; black blasting powder; sporting powders; ex- 
plosives for military uses; miscellaneous commodities; blasting 
supplies; Fabrikoid; chemicals; Pyralin; special products and 
by-products. In each case a brief description of the commodity 
is given, followed by a list of its users and also its uses. Ina 


section headed customers, are given the names of all kinds of 
users alphabetically arranged followed in each case by a list 
of commodities available for that particular industry. 
itself is bound in Fabrikoid. 


The book 
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Bic Biackroot.—Clifton, Applegate & Toole, Spokane, Wash.. 
have been awarded a contract for a 22-mile extension cf 
this road from Blackfoot Junction, Mont., to Clearwater. The 
work involves about 250,000 cu. yd. of cut and fill. The Big 
Blackfoot is a subsidiary of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 
(Page 1113, May 19.) 

CowLitz, CHEHALIS & CascApE—The Nettleton-Bruce-Esch- 
bach Company, Seattle, Wash., has the contract for the construc- 
tion of a railway from Chehalis, Wash., 20 miles up the Newau- 
kum valley in an easterly direction. The work includes the con- 
struction of three bridges, from 80 ft. to 100 ft. in length. The 
railroad is about one-third completed, and will be used largely 
for the transportation of lumber and live stock. J. E. Corlett, 
president, 837 Henry building, Seattle, Wash. 


EacLte Pass & Aransas Pass.—This company has been or- 
ganized at Aransas Pass, Tex., it is said, to build a line between 
Aransas Pass, Tex., and Eagle Pass, about 250 miles. The pro- 
posed route is through a ranch region that of late years has 
undergone considerable agricultural development. Bonuses ag- 
gregating $50,000 cash and considerable land have been pledged 
in aid of the project. 


GRAND TrUNK.—This company recently finished work on a 
5-mile spur line to Borden station, 2.75 miles southwest of Angus 
station, Ont., and work is under way on 3.75 miles of sidings 
and spur tracks, a total of 8.75 miles. The improvements in- 
clude building a 35-ft. steel girder span, also the construction 
of a soldiers’ unloading platform, 16 ft. by 2,800 ft., a passenger, 
express and baggage building, 30 ft. by 416 ft. and a passenger 
platform, 18 ft. by 800 ft. ° The new line was built to carry mili- 
tary supplies and visitors to the camp at Borden. 

Great NortTHERN.—This company is building 36 miles of new 
line from Wildrose, N. D., west to the Montana border. 

Hotston RivER LuMBEeR CompANy’s Line.—An officer of this 
company writes, regarding the report that bids will be received 
for the construction of a 20-mile line to the Clinch mountain 
district in Virginia, that it has not yet been decided when bids 
will be asked for the work. E. M. Allen, president, Abingdon, 
Va. 

New York Susways.—All bids submitted to the New York 
Public Service Commission, First district, for the construction 
of Route No. 31, the Livonia avenue elevated extension of the 
Eastern Parkway subway in the borough of Brooklyn, have been 
rejected and the commission will readvertise for new bids. Bids 
were opened on May 23, at which time Dennis E. Conners, New 
York, was the lowest bidder, at $1,376,122. 

PENNSYLVANIA Roaps (ELectric).—Residents of Hershey, Pa., 
have under consideration the question of building an electric 
line from Manheim, Pa., northwest via Mastersonville, Cole- 
brook, Lawn and Bachmansville to Hershey, about 25 miles. The 
promoters expect to develop a traffic in milk and passengers. 
John Snyder, Hershey, may be addressed. 

Port Jervis & DELAWARE VALLEY (Electric). —J. A. Vander- 
erift & Company, Inc., New York, will finance and build this 
projected electric line from Port Jervis, N. Y., southwest via 
Matamoras to Milford, Pa. about 7 miles. The grading work 
involves handling 7,000 yd. to the mile. The maximum grade 
will be 2 per cent, and the maximum curvature except in the 
streets of towns, 3 deg. One 60-ft. steel girder bridge will be 
required, also one 300-ft. wooden trestle, four culverts and 
about 34,000 feet of timber. J. A. Vandergrift, president, 149 
Broadway, New York City, and W. E. Soden, chief engineer, 
Port Jervis. 


YELLVILLE, RusH & MrnerAt Bett.—Grading has been com- 
pleted on this road which is being built from Yellville station, 
Ark., via Summit, Yellville, Cowan, Barrens and Clabber Creek 
to the mouth of Rush Creek on the Buffalo river, about 19 
miles. Approximately 15 per cent of the track has been laid and 
65 per cent of the bridging done. The work involves the con- 
struction of 42 bridges with a total length of 3,100 ft. The 
maximum grade is four per cent and the maximum curvature 
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16 deg. The work is being done by company forces and is #2 a 
under the supervision of H. E. Cochran, superintendent of con- & , : = 
struction, Yellville, Ark. (December 31, 1915, page 1262.) z Railway Financial News = 

RAILWAY STRUCTURES Sum z 


Axron, Ohio.—The Northern Ohio Traction & Light Com- 
pany plans to open bids on July 5, for the construction of a 
freight and passenger station to cost about $300,000. It will be 
a reinforced concrete, brick and terra cotta structure, 80 ft. 
by 155 ft., and from 35 to 45 ft. in height. 

Aupricn, ALa.—Work on a new frame combination station 
to replace the structure destroyed by fire on February 5, will 
be begun by the Southern Railway as soon as the necessary 
building material can be assembled. The work will be carried 
out by company forces. 

CLEVELAND, Oun1o—The Terminal Properties Company has 
completed plans for a 12-story hotel building, 138 ft. by 233 ft., 
to be built at an estimated cost of $1,750,000. The building will 
be a steel frame, tile-fireproofed structure with concrete floors 
and brick exterior. The structural steel has been ordered from 
the American Bridge Company, and the general building con- 
tract has been let to the Crowell-Lundoff-Little Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. C. M. Norris, purchasing agent, 1951 East 
57th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Harrispurc, Pa.—The Philadelphia & Reading has given a 
contract to the James McGraw Company, Philadelphia, for the 
concrete foundation and to the Pennsylvania Steel Company for 
the steel superstructure, of a bridge to be built on the Lebanon 
Valley branch at Harrisburg. 

New York.—The New York Public Service Commission, First 
district, will open bids on July 14, for the construction of station 
finish for the Grand Central Station of the Queensboro subway. 
This work is to include the lengthening for about 500 ft. of the 
island platform of the present station of the Queensboro sub- 
way in Forty-second street, which is between Lexington and 
Third avenues. Connecting with this extension there will be an 
underground passageway to the present Grand Central station 
of the first subway. 

The contract for the construction of the One Hundred and 
Eightieth street yard on Route No. 18, in the borough of the 
Bronx, has been awarded by the New York Public Service Com- 
mission, First district, to the Thomas J. Buckley Construction 
Company, the lowest bidder, at $269,222. (June 30, p. 1610.) 

Poucukerpsig, N. Y.—A steel bridge on concrete foundation 
is to be built over the Central New England tracks at North 
street, Poughkeepsie, at a cost of $22,283, and a steel bridge 
on concrete foundation is to be built at North Clinton street to 
cost $6,858. Bids were received recently for the steel work, but 
have not yet been asked for the concrete foundation. 

Proctor, Minn.—The Duluth, Missabe & Northern has 
awarded a contract to Macleod & Smith for a 100-ft. reinforced 
concrete roundhouse designed for 60 stalls, one half of which is 
now being built. 

Sioux City, Iowa.—The Great Northern has awarded a con- 
tract to the E. G. Evansta Company, Minneapolis, Minn., for 
the construction of a 10-stall engine house, a power house, store 
and oil houses, a 100,000-gal. water tank and treating plant, a 
cinder pit and a turntable. A contract for the erection of a 
coaling station has been awarded to the Ogle Construction Com- 
pany, Chicago. The cost of the improvements has been esti- 
mated at about $150,000. 

TEXARKANA, ARK.—The Missouri Pacific-St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain & Southern is building an eight-stall, 85-ft., frame 
roundhouse with its own forces. 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Plans are reporied being made for an 
office building, to be built at Washington tor the Southern Rail- 
Way. 

West Exizasetu, N. J.—Plans for an addition to the facilities 
at West Elizabeth have been announced by the Lehigh Valley. 
A general re-arrangement of the layout will be made, and nearly 
two miles of new sidetracks will be constructed; a new freight 
house and a new milk station will also be built. The new track 
layout will provide room for about 150 cars. The passenger 


station will be reconstructed into a modern and up-to-date sub- 
urban station. 








BuFFALO & SUSQUEHANNA RAILROAD CorporRATION.—This com- 
pany, which took over a part of the old Buffalo & Susque- 
hanna, has declared an initial dividend of 1 per cent on the 
common stock. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric.—Holders of the collateral 4 
per cent bonds of the old Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Rail- 
road, generally spoken of as the lowa Company, are to receive 
a further distribution of $8.50 on the principal of each $1,000 
bond and 162/3 cents on each $20 coupon. The holders ‘of 
these bonds were given the privilege of exchanging them at 
par for Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Company (the 
operating company) stock. A certain number of the holders of 
bonds did not exercise this option and therefore received their 
proportion of the cash bid which was made by the reorganiza- 
tion committee for the collateral securing the bonds. This 
amounted to $98.10 per $1,000 bond, or a little less than 10 per 
cent. The further distribution is the result of the settlement 
of the suit brought against former directors for loss made in 
the management of the company. Kean, Taylor & Co., New 
York, are offering $2,050,000 5 per cent receiver’s certificates, 
series A, of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, to be dated July 3, 1916, and maturing January 3, 1917, 
at 100%, yielding about 4% per cent. The proceeds of these 
certificates will be used to retire a like amount of certificates 
due July 3, 1916. 


Fitcupurc.—-lhe company has sold $5,000,000 5 per cent notes 
issued to refund a like amount of 4 per cent bonds which 
mature July 1, 1916. 


PENNSYLVANIA ComMpaNy.—See Pennsylvania Railroad. 


PENNSYLVANIA RarLroAp.—It was erroneously said in this column 
last week that this company. had declared a semi-annual divi- 
dend of 4 per cent. The Pennsylvania Railroad pays quarterly 
dividends of 1% per cent, being at the rate of 6 per cent yearly. 
The Pennsylvania Company, all the stock of which is owned by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, paid a semi-annual dividend of 
4 per cent on June 30. In June, 1915, 2 per cent was paid, and 
in December 4 per cent. If, therefore, the semi-annual declara- 
tion next December is also 4 per cent, this company will have 
paid in the 1916 calendar year 8 per cent as compared with 
6 per cent in the previous year. 

See also Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis. 


PirrspurGH, CINCINNATI, Cuicaco & St. Louis——A semi-annual 
dividend of 2 per cent has been declared on the $29,916,200 
preferred stock, of which the Pennsylvania Company owns 
$24,886,700. This compares with 4 per cent declared in Janu- 
ary, 1916, and with nothing declared in 1915. 

See Pennsylvania Railroad. 


WEsTERN Paciric.—The California railroad commission has ap- 
proved the reorganization plan of the Western Pacific Rail- 
way. This plan provides for the sale of all of the Railway 
company’s property to the new Western Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany and the issue of $75,000,000 stock and $20,000,000 bonds 
and the mortgaging of the property to secure $50,000,000 ad- 
ditional bonds. The Corporation Trust Company has filed a 
certificate of incorporation in Wilmington, Del., for the West- 
ern Pacific Railroad, with capital stock of $75,000,000. 





Rust-Proorinc or Iron AND SteEL.—The rust-proofing of iron 
and steel remains one of the greatest economic problems, in 
spite of the numberless efforts to solve it. The purer an iron 
the more non-corrosive it is, but at the sacrifice of strength. 
Painting lasts but a few years at best. Enameling is prohibitive 
for most purposes on account of the first cost, to say nothing 
of its tendency to crack off under blows. An Italian chemist 
claims to have solved the problem by giving iron or steel a pro- 
tective coating of oxide. The metal is heated in a muffle into 
which superheated steam is turned. The fumes of a powdered 
chemical (of unstated composition) are then blown upon the 
metal, producing an iron oxide that adheres permanently.— 
Engineering and Contracting. 














